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THROUGHOUT THE HOME 


Sanitation, Comfort and Pride of Possession follow the installation of “Stawdard” One-Piece 
Baths, One-Piece Lavatories and Closets, and One-Piece Kitchen and Laundry Tubs. 
Porcelain Enameled Ware is non-porous and has the snow white 
purity of china—the strength of iron, and is the only equipment fulfilling every requirement 
of modern sanitation. “Stavdard” Porcelain enameled closets are of the highest and most 
modern construction, and are sanitarily perfect. They are made in one piece and enameled 


inside as well as out, and are absolutely non-porous and impervious to the action of sewer- 
gas, dirt and disease germs. A home equipped throughout with “Stawdard” Ware is a joy and 
the pride of the occupant or owner. 


Our Book “ MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you how to CAUTION: Every piece of “Steudard” Ware bears our 
plan, buy and arrange your bathroom and illustrates many “* Green and Gold’ guarantee label, and has our 
beautiful and inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label 
fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, and trade-mark are on the fixture, it is not Btasdard” Ware. 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet on Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you 
the subject and contains 100 pages. “MODERN BATH- more in the end. The word is stamped on all 
ROOMS” gives prices in detail and full information regarding of our nickeled brass fittings; specify them, and see that you 
interiors shown in this advertisement. Sent for 6 cents postage. get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York : ‘$teséard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
Tendon, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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THIS. WEEK’S NEW NOVEL 


The Way of the Gods 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG 


Author of “Madame Butterfly,” “Little Miss Cherry Blossom,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
This is a return to the atmosphere of sorrow and joy and Japan, which Mr. Long has 


—- peculiarly his own, and in which no one approaches him since the death of Lafcadio 
earn. 





“A delightful story . . . A worthy successor to “The Virginian,’ ” 
Mr. OWEN WISTER’S new novel 


Lady Baltimore 


‘*Very rare indeed is it to come upon a | ‘Owen Wister has accomplished the 


novel which gives one so much satisfaction unexpected ; he has written another novel 
as does ‘Lady Baltimore.’” — Zagie. equal to ‘ The Virginian.’ ”’—Leader. 


Charmingly illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


> 








New Books of Notable Interest 


Agnes and Egerton Castle’s newnovel If Youth but Knew 
By the Author of “‘ The Pride of Jennico,” ‘“‘ Young April,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s new play Nero By the Author of “ Ulysses.” 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s latest brilliant success. Cloth, $1.25 net (postage &.); on Japanese vellum, $5.00 net 
Mr. John Spargo’s socialstudy The Bitter Cry of the Children 
A personal investigation of the conditions of poverty affecting children. Cloth, $1.50 net ( postage 13c.) 
Mr. Hugo R. Meyer’s Municipal Ownership in Great Britain 
The facts of experience with figures, sourcesand dates fully given. Cloth, $1.50 net ( postage 13¢.) 
Memoirs of Archbishop Temple by Seven Friends 


The story of a rare combination of blended breadth and power. Two volumes, v0, $9.00 net 


Prof. C. T. Winchester’s Life of John Wesley 


“*It is a remarkable book, wise in its emphases, free from all commonplace, clear, graphic, candid and 
most entertaining withal.”—Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net (postage 77¢.) 


Napoleon Volume IX of the Cambridge Modern History 


The sixth volume to appear in the notable series described by the Na/ion as “the most full, 
comprehensive and scientific history of modern times.” 12 vols., Cloth, Royal 8vo, $4.00 net each 


John A. Ryan’s A Living Wage 
A discussion of both its ethical and economic aspects. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. Just ready 
Prof. L. H. Bailey’s Plant Breeding 


Fourth edition, with additional material on the current practice of plant breeding. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net 


Dr. Goldwin Smith’s In Quest of Light 


The papersand letters on immortality chiefly, which attracted so much attention in the Mew York Sun. 
oth, 12mo. Ready this week. 


Published “THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °° 4" 
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Ohe Atlantic Monthly 


FOR MAY 
Published May 1st 


& 





—E 





Life Insurance and Speculation. By Cares J. Buttock. The most thoroughly informed, 
candid and authoritative analysis of the life insurance situation yét printed. A pointed 
study of the problem, the reform and the reformers. 


Camping with the President. By Joun Burrovcus. An iatimate study of the President 
in the close comradeship of the woods by his distinguished fellow camper. 


Man and the Actor. By Ricuarp Mansrigiv. A frank statement of the meaning of the 
actor’s life, with animated comment on the actor in real life, amateur acting and 


kindred topics. 


A Sketch in Black and White. By ‘‘ Frank Crayton.” The opening chapters of an 
anonymous autobiography. The writer deals with the period just before the war and 
writes with great charm and sincerity of its social and political life. 

Among other important contributions are ‘* The Critic and the Law” by RicHarp W. 
CuILp, “‘ BaedeKer in the MaHing’’ By JAmes F. Murrueap, “ Holidays and History "’ 
By Wi.iaAM Roscor Tuayer, Four short stories, Poems and the usual departments. 


A Trial Subscription /o7 three months, this and two succeed- 
SPECIAL OFFER. ing issues, will be sent to new subscribers on receipt of fifly 


cents. 35 cents a copy, $4.00 a year. 


























A. W. FABER 


was awarded the 


Grand Prize 


at the International Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904 


Lead and!Colored Pencils 
Pen Holders, Rulers 
Calculating Rules, InKs 
Water Colors 
Rubber Bands and Erasive 
Rubber 


Mfg. Est. 1761 
24 Grand Prizes at International Fairs 


See that A. W. Faber is on all 
pencils, erasers, etc., before buying. 


44 East 23d Street, - - - NEW YORK 











YOU CAN’T READ 


All the papers all the time. 

We can—it’s our business. 

Every standard publication—daily, weekly, 
monthly—in the world is read by us. 


LET US READ FOR YOU 
and furnish you with clippings on any topic 
in which you are interested. News items 
and editorials on matters personal, literary, 
commercial, etc., clipped and delivered 
promptly as they appear. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 


Bureau of Press Cuttings 
883 Union Sauare, New York 
London. Paris. Berlin. Vienna. Rome. Sydney 








Church AUSTIN ORGAN CO., Hartford, Conn. 


SEER Exclusive Builders of Electric and Tubu- 

lar Pneumatic Church and Concert Organs 

Organs on the Austin Universal Air Chest System. 
Write for Booklet “0.” 














THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Ma tter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents 
Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postage ». any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 

@ year extra. 

rder for the change of an address should be received 
one week before e is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address ald be given. 
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IN VANITY FAIR 


By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 


A brilliant tale of fact, unmatchable in fiction. The story of the birth 
and development of current fashions is here seen to be the story of one 
of the great forces of our modern life. It is an astonishing revelation of 
human nature. It abounds in humor, fascinating characterization lively in- 


cident and vivid description. 
With 16 Doubletone Illustrations, $1.50 net. 
(Postage 15 cents.) 





Brilliant New Fiction 


WHERE 
SPEECH ENDS 


Beautifully Illustrated, $1 50 
By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
WITH A PRELUDE BY 
HENRY VAN DYKE 





THE 
INVISIBLE BOND 


With Double Frontispiece in Colors by 
C: Allan Gilbert, $1.50 


By ELEANOR TALBOT KINKEAD 


A forceful novel of life and character in the Ken- 


tucky of today, built around two women of strongly 


opposing types and characters. 


It is a story of un- 


usual accomplishment by a writer destined to a 


future. 





A novel of the orchestra which gives us, in a 


really fine, human love story, a very sincere, in- 


formed and intelligent study of ifs environment. -It 


is a tale of great spirit. 





INTRODUCING 
THE 
SYMPHONIC POEM 


THE BUILDING OF THE ORGAN 


NATHAN HASKELL POLE 


By 
12mo, "board, $1.25 net. 


(Postage 12 cents.) 


INTRODUCING 
E 
YMPHONIC POEM 





Two New Pictures 
By 
HOWARD 
CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 


The Army Girl 


The Navy Girl 


The most distinguished 
Pastels Mr. Christy has 
so far drawn. : 


Richly colored 


134% x19% on Khaki mounts 
19x24 inches. Each $1.00 


A CORNER 


IN WOMEN 


By TOM MASSON 
Mr. Masson is, in the best and highest sense, the 
most American of humorists; his themes are Home 
and Love, and the things men and women do, and 
say, and think at work and at play, the whole built 
upon that sincerity and saturated with that genuire 
humor which are the savor and the characteristic of 


the best American life. 


Cover by Gibson 
70 Illustrations, $1.60 net. (Postage 18 cents.) 








READY NEXT MONTH 


SANDY of the 
SIERRAS 


By RICHARD BARRY 
A novel of keen insight, 
rapid action and unusual 
power. 
Illustrated, $1.50 





SCARLETT of 
the MOUNTED 


By MARGUERITE 
MERINGTON 
A frolicsome story, 
witty and entertaining. 
Illustrated, $1.25 





A New Picture 


By 
W. L. TAYLOR 


THE 
NATIVITY 


Mr. Taylor here gives 
us a new interpretation of 
thé Nativity which com- 
bines as no other painter 
has combined them, the 
human as well as the di- 
vine conceptions of Christ, 
the Babe, and His Mother. 

Beautifully colored 
12% x17 inches, $1.00 








MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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When Buying a Camera 


you must remember that photographs like those shown in this ad- 
vertisement are almost impossible with the lenses usually furnished 
and that the most interesting views you would like to photograph 
are often the most difficult to get. The /ens is the all important 
part of a camera. The new Tessar Lens, now furnished with all 
Kodaks, Premos, Century and Hawkeye Cameras, will make pic- 
tures such as those shown here as easily as any other kind. It will 
make any kind of a picture from a racing automobile to a portrait. 
TEssAR is only one of many fine photographic lenses made by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company and described in a beautifully 
illustrated booklet, “Aids to Artistic Aims,’’ just issued, sent free on 
request. Ask your dealer to show you cameras with the new 
TEssaR Lenses. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


New YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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EsTEY OrcAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Reed and Pipe Organs 





BRANCHES: 
BOSTON: . No. 120 Boylston Street’ 
NEW YORK: - . No. 97 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - No. 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - No. 1116 Olive Street 


_ FACTORIES: _ 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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THE GREAT SOUTHERN NOVEL 


THE ‘BISHOP’ 
OF COTTONTOWN 


By JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE. 
Author of a ‘‘ Summer Hymnal,” ‘‘ Songs and Stories from Tennessee,” etc. 


A magnificent, once-in-a-lifetime novel depicting the bright lights and deep shadows 
of Southern life to-day. It isa splendid story of love and sion, b and human, 
filled with striking experiences of a quaint, knightly old character called the ‘‘ Bishop,” 
the hero of many thrilling adventures in the sacred cause of childhood and young 
womanhood. 

The story of a grand pacing race, in which the ‘‘ Bishop” enters his strange old horse, 
is one of the most graphic descriptions in literature. You fairly hear the hoof-beats as 
the foaming horses come down.the stretch neck and neck. 

To give you a taste of this matchless story, the publishers have bound, separately, 
the vivid chapter about the horse race. It is free to all who write for it. 

Frontispiece in colors and four drawings by the Kinneys. Price, $1.50 at all booksellers. 














THE SHULL TOAST BOOK 


Compiled and illustrated by Clare Victor Dwiggins. 
100 pages of Toasts with new and inimitable illustra- | 


tions in “* Dwig’s”’ happiest vein. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF THE EGG 
Written and illustrated by Clare Victor Dwiggins. 
Rhymesand sketches, funny and fantastic, about eggs. 
Printed on Yolk Yellow paper. Scrambled egg finish. 








Cut out in the shape ofa skull and printed on Bone | Cut out in egg shape. 
Color paper. Price, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 60 cents ; Leather pyro- 


Price, Cloth, 60 cents, Leather, $1.00. graphic, $1.00. 


PANAMA 


THE ISTHMUS AND THE CANAL 


By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY, Author of ‘‘ The Philippines,” ** India, Past and Present,” 
etc. Cloth. 300 pages. 24 Half-tone Engravings. 2 Maps from Latest Surveys. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


This work of intense and timely interest is absolutely required for a fair, up-to-date 
kno vledge of the greatest question before the country to-day. Its author is well fitted, 
by his indep=ndent position, to tell the story of Panama impartially, and his: statements 
carry the full weight of recognized authority. The sto y of the Isthmus reads like a 
r mance from the days of the discoverers through those of De Lesseps, with his gigantic 
scheme and scandal, down to the recent events in the Republic of Panama, which have 
passed too rapidly for busy peop’e to follow. All this history is given here in the most 
graphic manner. The description of the latest American plan for the Canal is presented 
in plain, ee language comprehensible to any reader. Excellent illustrations show the 
progress of the work, with fine portraits of those who are doing it. 














NEW BOOKS FOR THOUGHTFUL READERS 


SOCIAL LAW 
In the Spiritual World 


THE DOUBLE SEARCH 


, eee a Atomomont ond Preyer. b pnates eee, 
-rofessor 0: ilosophy in Haverford College. Author s M. S 
of “* Social Law in the Spiritual World.” wedare tober eres 
A stimulating volume by one of the most devout and Studies in Human and Divine Interrelationship. 
progressive of our modern thinkers. | .Cloth, 12mo., 272 pp. Price, $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 
Author's edition. Cloth, 16mo, 125 pp. Price, $0.75. additional. 


For Sale in all Book-stores. Send for Circulars and Additional List of New Books. 





PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
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ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Manlius, N. Y. 


Vacation School. 


Camp June 19th. Fall term 


begins September 20, 1906. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, Head Master. 


VERBECK HALL 
Manlius, N. Y. 
A school for poung boys under man 
St. John’s School. Summer Cam 
s September 234, 1906. Ap. 


ement of 
all term 
to WM. VERBECK. 














Syracuse 
University 


ee XH. A 


beside tho segater Os liege Cou Mechan- 
peers Blectrical and En, wr {Architecture 
four Painting, Law, Medicine, 


of the leading Universities of this coun- 
mage are represented on the Faculty of 
Liberal Arts. Tuiti 


that they are less t! 
Colleges where free tuition is given. 
catalogue. 


SUMMER SCHOOL July 5—Aug. 16 
Bulletin sent on application. 


‘.. 





Send for 





J 





Classical School For Girls. 


MRS. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Annex in Paris. Fall Summer Travel Class. 


Music and Art 
Special Studies, ad- 
vanced or academic, 

or regular course 
for diploma. Certifi- 
cate admits to Col- 
lege. Gymnasium, 
home care and 
social life. 





HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


JOHN F. Genvuna, A.M.,P#.D 
Professor of English. 


OUR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to ;ur- 
sue OP Compiste High 
School (Course under 
professors in —s 
American colleges an 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of. Amherst; History, 
by Prof. Wells, of Yale; 
Latin, by Prof. Hark- 
hess, of owns Greek, 
by Prof. Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent spe- 
cialist is at the head of 
every department. 
Students may register 
at any time and may 
take up completé 
courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. Special 


aietice vm to students preparing for college. 


We also o 
Normal Branches. 


instruction in Commercial and 


Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 


our home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 67. 


Springfield, Mass, 





Adirondack 


Summer Art School 
Art—Manual Training—Nature Study 


Two miles from Lake Saranac, seven miles from Lake 
Placid. Elevation 2,000 feet. Conducted by J. Liberty 
Tadd, Director Public Industrial Art School, Philadelphia. 
ist June to 1st Oct. Address until June 1st, The Public 
Industrial ‘Art sree. Philadelphia. After 1st June, P. 0. 
Saranac Lake, N. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 





— wm, ¥. 09 19th, 1906. “p,, Presiden college-preparatory. 


Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high ool gradu- 
ates and others. Artand music. Experienced teachers. 
French and German. New brick gy with ident in- 
structor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 mi ies of Boston. For Cata- 
logue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


Emma Willard School for Girls. 
Comnesty Troy Female and. Wel Certificate admits to 
ellesley, Vassar, Smith, and Wells CoReaee gad Cornell 
University. meral and Specia | ee: Music and Art 
Schools. Fire-proof buildings. Out. r games. For cir- 
culars address 
MISS ANNA LEACH, A. M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 

. Location high and dry. ratories. Shop for me- 

teachers. A vigorous school life. A new gym- 

with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific school and 

business. Illustrated pamphlev sent free. Please address 

DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley His. ae 

WA BAN SCHOOL sors wasn, Mass. 

Seupesten as school ; — ee instruction ; physical and manual! 
etic director. J. H. Pruispury, A. M., Prin. 














THE oe — POR GIRLS 
work a 


spect “Musio As Art, rt, Blocution. ona rose MES. Be ALLEN 


ELL, 2401 Massachusetts Ave., WASHINGTON. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 
Seabee” A Kaalota te ane only in cbtainine A = ge . 


pot 


SCHERMERHORN [EAs 


85-1906 Pera se 3 cit 
1855- ies New York y 


Worth 47 Pigeonholes and Any Number of Scrap Books 


Free with Your Name in Gold 
This is the most complete device 
pore aane for trations, 
‘ying clippings, illustrations, 
carne all 








Aa. 
mili tril 


bBDE PoTtrTAERNR 
Seven select parties sail in June. July, September 


2778 TOURS YEAR 


DE POTTER TOURS, 45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
vate Tour. Seven Ooun' 


Select 
EUROPE, 3: ew York via Gibraltar-First Clase Fount 
. en, Miss Wilber, 253 Broadway, New York. 








fi 
Hi 


; 
eRihti 


Hl ous matters which some time or 
JA 


r- 
one 


what is contained in it, but hy an 
ingenious | system sh 
just where everything else refer 





care absolutely of all the papers and data py you a might y-¥., lose = 
forget—perhaps throw in a waste basket for want of a better place to 

it. The ik Cabinet is a genuine yf = Cabinet Lever before 
bors in desk size and has sol 


SYSTEM The ap Boles of 
System is essential to business success. And so is SYSTEM, the 

It tells every month all the new business: tricks that save time—all the 
little office wrinkles that save 
worry, 200 or more pages of indis- 
pensable information for business 
men. Through SYSTEM you can 
learn all that anyone can 
tell you about system and 
methods. The regular aden of 
SYSTEM will solve your business 
perple lexities — but if it does not 

TEM has a staff of expertse— 
practical business men—who will 
cheerfally at questions gladly and 
cheerfully and promptly. This ser- 
A will cost you not one single 

| you are a subscriber to 
EM. The price of SYSTEM ; 

cendbainen t is worth a great 
deal more than that to any alert man with his eyes onthe main chance. 
SPECIAL OFFER. We said the desk cabinet would cost you 
vy Here is the way : Send us two dollars for a year’s su ption 
to SYSTEM and we will send you, ars cost ap peseen, a cabinet with your 
name in gold on top. Write your name and in the margin 


EUROPE Private Tour, June 23, via Gibraltar; 14th party; 

highest testimonials; lowest rate. Illustrated 
books, map, etc. W. A. JOHNSON, 214 W. Franklin Street 
Baltimore, Md. 





Coaching in Switzerland 
over the famous “ Stelvio,” the ee mountain pass in 
Europe ; also 8 other Swiss ses by diligence ; London, 
Paris, Geneva, Mt. Blanc, Matterhorn, unich, Nurem- 
berg, Dresden, Berlin, Italian Lakes, etc. 69 day 
CHARLES ROLLINSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


OUR 


TRAVEL MAP OF EUROPE © 


gives you ata oe the best itineraries in Europe. 
panying pamphlet tells the ges heat on them. 


If you travel you plan to travel, 
4 If you hope to aula If you dream of travel, 


write for our Travel Map, Incidentally we should be glad to know 
which you do. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
210 Clarendon Street. Boston, Mass. 
KING EUROPEAN TOURS 
HIGH CLASS, PRIVATE PARTIES PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
Jane 80—England, France, Holland, Belgium, Rhine, 
Switzerland—7 weeks. , 
July 7—Italy, Switzer Rhine, Germany, Holland, 


- * France, England—9 weeks. 
14—Coaching through Br British Isles. 








Geton 





tear out this advertisement and mail it to us. Inclose the money and we 
will enter you as a subscriber—send you an expert consultation ce 

entitling you to free advice—and ship you the cabinet. Act at once, We 
have only a few cabinets on hand and we believe they will be snapped up 
inaburry. AOT THE SYSTEM COMPANY 


NEW YORK. For Desk CHICAGO 6 LONDON 





The SECRET 
of the “tidy” appearance of 
hundreds of men to-day lies 
in a pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 
at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers but now 


neck when it becomes woolly.” 
Coates “‘Easy-Running.”” If n poeta for pre t ons send to ns. 
COATES OLIPPER CO. gid - Worcester, Mass. 











on a photograph is a guarantee 
of excellence and of permanence 


Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 














18—Italy and 
rties travel with comtert, have agreeable com- 
4388 te attention. ’ 
to Send f se 
Ses Osenerined Street. Brooklyn. N 


THE UNDERWOOD 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Provides the intellectual value 
of travel without the expense and 
discomfort of an actual journey. 

Lack of time, lack of health, lack of funds, 
need no longer prevent your enjoyment of the 
show places of the world. 

Let us send SF em our booklet describing this 
wonderful we m, also Brochure on Travel by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. It will be of valns 
to those who have returned from or are pre- 
paring for a trip, or to those who cannot travel. 

Name the country or section eg are particularly in- 


terested in. a &@ pre tion for travel they are 
re Bro rom, Veusaeetels University 
“2 


Underwood Dedieewout 


3 & 5 West 19th St., Cor. Fifth Ave., New York 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Idylease Inn New jerszy 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Let-as-sond.zou-cur DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 
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Scenic 
Alaska 


It’s a delightful side trip from 
Puget Sound on the summer 
excursion journey into the Great 
Pacific Northwest. Direct steam- 
ship lines. We arrange reserva- 
tions. 


Yellowstone 
National Park 


Via the 


Gardiner Gateway, 


as a side trip en route. Rates 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to North Pacific Coast Points one- 
third lower than usual. For the 
round trip June l to September 15 


Sixty Dollars 


FROM CHICAGO $75. 


Send. Six Cents each for “WONDERLAND 

1906.” and “Eastward Through the Storied 

Northwest.” 

NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL. 





BOSTON 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA 


TRI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From Boston: 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 


From Philadelphia: 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


From Central Wharf, Boston, 3 p.m. Frem 
Pine Street Wharf, Philadelphia, at 3 p. m. In- 
surance effected at the office. - Freights for the 
West and South forwarded by connecting lines. 


PASSAGE, $10.00. 
ROUND TRIP, $18.00. 


MEALS AND ROOMS INCLUDED. 


For freight or passage apply to F. P. WING 
Agent and General Manager, Central ._Wharl, 
Boston, Mass. 

















By Sea To Maine 


On the Fast Modern 
Steamships of ... 


ThePortland Line 


Is the most delightfully refresh- 
ing short sea trip on the coast. 


White Mountains, Bar Harbor 
and Halifax easily and 7 
reached from Portland. . . 


No Summer Tour complete 
without this trip. 


‘Mondays, 10 a.m. Tuesdays, Saturdays, 5 p.m. 


Illustrated descriptive booklet giving list 
of Summer Hotels and Boarding Houses in 
the Summer Playground of America mailed 
Sree on application. 


Ticket Office, 290 Broadway. 
General Office, Pier (New No.) 32, E. R., N.Y. City- 
Franklin Wharf, Portiand, Me. 
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SEASHORE OF NEWENGLAND 
ny or Renae 

SHORE-AMO! S OF NEWENGLAND 
es Picturesque NEwENGLAND 


oF “HISTORIC. MISCELLANEOUS 
STREAMS-To THE FISH AND | | Tue CHaRLESRIVER TO THE 


IN, 
WILLBE SENT UPON RECEIPT OF 








COLORED BIRDS EYE VIEW From MT. WASHINGTON 
COLORED BIRD'SEYE VIEW or LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
SENT ON RECERT OF 6f FOR EACH. 
2OPOST CARDS a MLA ENGLAND SCENERY 


ow BOSTON sno MAUNE sens ow reecews or FO cen tt iv STAMPS 
b . For, Aut Pustications Apptry To 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT B<M. R.R. BOSTON Mass. 
Det FL ANDERS, CEN2 PASS} Tuer oN: 
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HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 








> 


OPEN ENTIRE. YEAR 


Spring Pastimes: 
Golfing Horseback Riding 


Automobiling Driving 
Roller Chair Riding on the Board Walk 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 














S, 
HOTEL een cae 


Rotel Dennis | 27 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Situated Directly on the Beach. Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 














33 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





Enlarged and beautifully im- THE 

proved by a strictly Fire-proof 

addition, containing one hun- C; R O SV E, N O R 
dred rooms and baths equipped Fifth Ave. and Tenth Street. 


with every known modern Roscagee Lsennbesty to patronage of the highest 
. class, affords a permanent residence for select 
convenience. Room plans and people. Apartments of two rooms and bath to 
information. fee ve rooms and five-baths. October leases now 
being made. 
For longer or shorter periods until October. 


W. J. BUZBY, Owner and Manager. -  Ewo Rooms and Bath. 
Five Rooms and Two Baths. 
WILLIAM H. PURDY, Manager. 
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The main highway of travel from Boston to all points in the Maritime 
Provinces is via Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Daily service from Long 
Wharf (foot State Street) (except Saturday) in effect 
about July 1, the magnificent steamers ‘‘ Prince 
George,” ‘‘ Prince Arthur,’’and ‘‘ Boston ”’ in com- 
mission. Meantime, sailings Tuesday and Friday at 
2 P.M. For all information, rates, folders, tours, 
etc., particularly illustrated booklets‘‘Summer Homes 
in Nova Scotia’’ and ‘‘ Vacation Days in Nova 
Scotia,’’ write to 
J. F. MASTERS, New Baginnd Supt., 
Long Wharf, Boston, 


F. H. ARMSTRONG, G. P. 8 
Kentville, Nova Scotia. 














PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY 


The International Highway between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans via 
Isthmus of Panama 


PANAMA RAILROAD STEAMSHIP LINE 


Between New York, Panama and Canal Zone, connecting at the Isthmus of . 
Panama with Steamers for Pacific Ports of Mexico, South and Central America 
and San Francisco 


S.S. ‘*COLON,’’ 5,700 Tons S. S. ‘‘ FINANCE,’’ 2,700 Tons 
S. S. ‘‘PANAMA,’’ 5,700 ‘‘ S. S. ‘‘ADVANCE,’’ 2,700 ‘* 
S. S. ‘‘ ALLIANCA,’’ 3,000 Tons 
Equipped with Wireless Telegraph Outfits 


General Offices: No. 24 State St., New York 


For rates of freight and passage, address 
C. C. VAN RIPER R. L. WALKER 
Passenger Agent Traffic Manager 
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N OW IS THE TIME 


to plan forthe summer. Do you want sea- 
shore or country-side; isolation or jolly 
good company? You can find all of these 
in one place, on the shore of Cape Cod, 
fourteen miles below Plymouth. It is an 
established Christian summer colony for 
~ family. life. 


SAGAMORE 
BEACH 


is ideal in its combination of varied attrac- 
tions, Only sixty miles from Boston. 

ning spring water in every house. Over 
200 acres of meadow, grassy slopes and 
wooded upland. Two miles of superb, 
sandy beach. An ideal company of cot- 
tagers. There are lots for sale, cottages 
to rent, and board at ${2 per week. It is 
a growing place. For further particulars 
address 


H. N. LATHROP, Gen’l Mgr. 


SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
623 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CASTLE SQUARE HOTEL 
Tremont St., Castle d Chandle: , BOSTON. 

'EUROP N PLAN-STRIGTLY "FIRST CLASS. 

ee Hotel Co., Lessees. CH. ARLES ES LEEPER, nage 
and long di in every 

50 wingle Rooms, with free use of bath, $1 = 300 Double ble Suites, 

Parlor Alcove Chamber, Private Bathroom, per day. 150 ay te 

Large Parlor Alcove Chamber and Private iapeom, $8 per day. Bag- 

gage Transfe Free. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 








MANY OF OUR ENQUIRERS 
Do not seem to understand that 


WE SELL RAILWAY AND 
_ STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


TO ALL POINTS 


Discriminating travelers, realizing that we are in a 
position to furnish correct and unbiased information, are 
daily applying to us for hints as to the best lines of 
travel, the newer and better hotels, choice of sailing 
dates, and the numerous details that enter into a trip 
nowadays. 


Our Tours to EUROPE 








CALIFORNIA, A: ASHA 
AND YELLOWSTONE 


are worth looking up. Cost reduced to a minimum. 
Accommodations and service perfected by a quarter cen- 
tury of experience in managing tours. 


WE SOLICIT BUSINESS IN ANY DIRECTION 
MAY WE SERVE YOU ? 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Tel. 6960 Gramercy. 


New York: 25 Union Square. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, etc. 


White Mts. 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 
Priacipal radiating point to all places of in 
terest in the ite Mountains. 


Opens July 7. 
SOCIAL AND SCENIC CENTER 
High Altitude. No Hay Fever 
SUPERIOR 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE 


MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE 


; accommodates 135. 
Open June to October. 
Terms moderate. Write for booklet. 


LEON Hi. CILLEY, Manager, 1 Beacon Street, Boston 
PRIVATE COTTAGES TO RENT 


PINE BEACH HOTEL, "1 PINE BEACH 
“patronage. Open all 

















80 SHORE 
THE SIPPEWHISSETT 
——-> a 
ashe or en suite; 
am heat, golf 


4 from South Station, Boston. 
Add ‘anti June 25th, C. G. FRANCIS, Manager, The 
Abbotsf. 186 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. After that 
date, The Sippewissett. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ a a aed late first Assistant Physician in 
| — tate Hoe ns visit before deeid- 
ing. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
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ALLAN LINE ‘oxi ee 
SHorTEsT, SMOOTHEST, Most PICTURESQUE 
New ma Turbine Steamers—No Vibration 


VIRGINI ‘a ee, HF 10, fens 1, July 6. TUNISIAN Mog lt 
io 14, July 12. IRIAN, May %, June 21, July is. ION 
can, $45.50 June 28, July 26. Saloon passage, $70 upwards. Second 
50 upwards. Third class, $27 upwards. Return tickets 


& A. ALLAN, 110 State St., Boston. Tos. Coox & Son, 261 
mt 2 New York. ALuan & Co., 174 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, or H. & A. ALLAN, Montreal. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three weeks’ tour in July; another in 
August. Do not go the first time alone, but join one of 
my small, select ig = and you will see more, enjoy 
more, and have better accommodations. An ideal 
vacation at small a 

Prospectus on application. 

F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield 
St., Boston, Mass. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


A Summer Camp for Boys 
ASQUAM LAKE, - HOLDERNESS, N. H. 
Twenty-first Season opens June 2. Tutoring if desired. 

Address EDWIN DeMERITTE 


DeMeritte School 
30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


SEASHORE|f 


ISLAND in Frenchman's Bay. 4 miles from Bar Harbor, 
one mile from Grindstone Neck , 200 acres, well wooded, 
Hy ot spring water, good harbor, grand outlook. Price, 














On North Shore of Massachusetts Bay, 14 acres, stone 
cottage and stable, unobstructed ocean view. Price, $30,000. 


On Pen ~ agg ‘er of 100 acres with beautiful shore 
front. Price, $10, 


At North Haven and Dark Harbor, land and cottages for 


sale. 
WwW. B. Te ae 
1109 Tremont Building, 


FURNISHED SEA SHORE SOTTGES 


At Watch Hill, R. 1., and near-by 
Beaches. Four hours from New 


York, two from Boston. 


FOR RENT OR SALE. 


For full particulars, photographs and descriptions, write 


FRANK gW. COY, Real Estate, Westerly, R. |. 
GREENWICH and BELLE HAVEN REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT 
Furnished and Unfurnished Houses for the season or year. 
Choice Acreage, Shore Residences, Farms and Building 
Plots. Call on 

THOMAS N. COOKE 
125 Greenwich Avenue GREENWICH, CONN 
Telephone, 430 Green 








FOR FLOORS 
FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


that Rogers Stainfloor 
Finish is not only the best 
Floor Finish made, but 
also the best general fin- 
ish for Furniture and all 
Interior Woodwork, we 
will send you prepaid, on 
receipt of 25c., a good 
Brush and a Sample Can 
of Stainfloor Finish, 
enough to cover 20 square 
feet, two coats. Mention 
color wanted: Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, Mala- 
chite Green or Transpar- 
ent. Stamps accepted. 
Our booklet, “Care of 
Floors,” mailed FREE. 
Detroit White Lead Works, 
Dept. V, Detroit, Mich. 








ust $34.50 for this complete 
aunch. This is not a small 


Tari BOAT CO: + 














[EWISE @ONGER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauipred 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Outlery, Cooking Utenails, Orockery, Ohina and Glass, Fire 
Sete, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 

Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “ PREMIER’ 
. 4. of + hh 





Ordere ly eal veusina promyt and careful attention 


o. and 132 WEST-PORTY-SECOND STREET, and 
: WEST PORTY-FIRST STREET, NBW YORK 
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SPEEDWAY GASOLENE 
LAUNCHES ann ENGINES 





HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
SEND 10c. STAMP FOR CATALOGUE 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. AND CHAS. L. SEABURY & CO. 


(CONSOLIDATED) 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 


Harder Silos 


preserve corn as glass jars 
preserve fruit; they are 
air-tight. This is why they 
mean more milk, better 
milk, cheaper milk. 
Harder Silos are strong, 
durable and sightly; their 
permanent iron ladder 
makes them easy and safe 
to enter ; their continuous 
opening makes feeding 
easy. This is why careful 
dairymen prefer them. 
Harder Silos are quickly 


siacty ste |] FAIRBANKS *: 22 ENCINES 


Machinery—a guarantee of satisfactory ensilage- Marine, Stationary and Portable 
Harder Silos call for fertile cornfields. The Service 

Fearless Manure Spreader, which spreads twice SIX TYPES AND THIRTY SIZES 

as wide as its box, assures heavy, healthy corn— 59 eevee 


: : , rar tating what your power 
the basis of sweet ensilage and productive dairies. sicaae ae wane . tania 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGS THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
——- New York 
Bangor Buffalo New Orleans Pittsburg 


HARDER MFG. CO.|| Situ, 355 Eats higieg boc 


Box 5, COBLESKILL, N. Y. 
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PERFECTION 


is a Twentieth Century possibility with 
our system of One- Lever Control. For 
the health seeker there is nothing that 
will produce the desired results quicker 
than a comfortable and reliable boat. 
Ask your doctor and let us SHOW 
YOU. For pleasure, business, towing, 
freighting and all other purposes where 
hard and continuous service is required, 
Racine Boats will ‘‘ make .good” be- 
cause they are fitted with powerful en- 

ines that have stood the test of years. 

emember we offer you 22 years of 
successful experience. 

A complete line of Racine Motor 
Boats, Auto Boats, Sail Boats, Row 
Boats, Hunting Boats, mae me: Ca- 
noes, Engines and Boat Supplies will be 
found at our different showrooms for 
inspection, trial and prompt delivery. 

122 W. 34th Street, New York 
609 Tremont Street, Boston 
38 Delaware Avenue, Camden, N. J. 
1321 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
182 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 
321 First Avenue, 8., Seattle 
St. Louis Nashville, Tenn. 

Minneapolis Savannah, Ga. 

New Orleans Baltimore 

Memphis Providence 

Jacksonville, Fla. Indianapolis 
Rochester 
Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Los Angeles Sault Ste. Marie 
Mexico Oity, Mexico 
and other principal cities 
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Write for Catalog and say what you want, 
We'll do the rest. 


aooness RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 


Box 19, Muskegon, Michigan 
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A unique feature of THE 
INDEPENDENT has been 
the brief autobiographies 
of undistinguished people, for its Man- 
aging Editor, Mr. Hamilton Holt, has 
for several years devoted himself to 
procuring such narratives with the ob- 
ject of ultimately presenting in this 
way a complete picture of American 
life in all its strata. These life stories 
found favor with the readers of THe In- 
DEPENDENT, and now sixteen of the most 
interesting of them have been selected for 
publication in a volume under the title of 
Life Stories of Undistinguished Ameri- 
cans. In the selection the aim has been to 
include a representative of each of the races 
which go to make up our composite nation- 
ality, and of as many different industries as 
possible. The book has, therefore, a unity 
of theme and purpose that may compensate 
for its diversity of topic and style. It isa 
mosaic picture composed of living tesserz. 

In procuring these stories two methods 
were used; first and preferably, to have 
the life written upon ‘his own initiative by 
the person who lived it; second, in the case 
of one too ignorant or too impatient: to 
write, to have the story written from inter- 
views, and then read to and approved by 
the person telling it. 


Js 


Our Life Stories 
in Book Form 


This book is in- 
tended, not merely 
to satisfy our com- 
mon curiosity as to “how the other half 
lives,’ but to have both a present and a 
future value as a study in sociology. If 
. Plutarch had given us the life stories of a 
slave and a hoplite, a peasant and a potter, 
we would willingly have dispensed with an 
equivalent number of kings and philoso- 
phers. Carlyle gave to his volume of biog- 
raphies the title “Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship.” Emerson gave to his the title “Rep- 
resentative Men.” Both were right. . We 
can understand the significance of the great 
man only when we view him both as a 
product of his times and as an innovator. 
So, also, to understand a social class, we 
must study it both statistically and indi- 
vidually.. Biography and demography are 
equally useful, the former more vivid, the 
latter more comprehensive. One who stud- 
ies Charles Booth’s nine large volumes on 
the “Edfe and Labor of the Poor in Lon- 
don” will know as exactly as possible how 


The Importance of 
Undistinguished People 


many men in that city are hungry and cold, 
but he will be more likely to gain a definite 
realization of their condition and a stronger 
impulse to remedy it, by reading Jack Lon- 
don’s “The People of the Abyss.” Lincoln 
said that “God must love the common peo- 
ple because he made so many of them.” 
In all countries the question of national 
destiny is always ultimately settled by 
the will of majority, whether the people 
vote or not. It is the undistinguished peo- 
ple who move the world, or who prevent it 
from moving. And the wise statesman is 
he who can best read the minds of the non- 
vocal part of the population, the silent part- 
ners who have the controlling vote in the 
governmental firm. 


as 


How Our Subscribers Owing to the fact 


Can Get the Book that all the “Life 
for Nothing Stories” included in 
the volume entitled 
“Undistinguished Americans,” which ap- 
pears from the press this week, were origin- 
ally printed in THE INDEPENDENT, we have 
been able to make arrangements with the 
publishers, James Pott & Co., New York, 
which enable us ta give a copy to any of our 
subscribers who will help us to increase 
our circulation. 


The volume contains 300 pages. It is 
well printed and cloth bound, and the price 
is $1.50. But we will give it free to any 
of our subscribers who will send us one 
NEW subscription to THE INDEPENDENT at 
the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 

The bargain offered is this: 


“Life Stories of Undistinguished Ameri- 


” 


cans 


BOTH TOGETHER FOR $2.00 


This offer is open only to those who have 
already a paid-up subscription to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, but if you are not eligible you 
can easily remove the disability by sub- 
scribing; that is, those who are not now 
upon our subscription list may get the book 
by sending us two subscriptions with $4.00. 
The book and the magazine may be sent to 
different addresses as desired. 


Address ‘THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton 
Street, New York. 
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1906 
WING 


PIANO 


Contains a dozen improvements upon the beautiful toned instruments hitherto made. 
Since 1868, when our firm was established, the WING PIANO has been admired tor the 
sweet, pure tone produced even when played orously. THE 1906 WING has so far sur- 

ed even the fine 1905 WING that it would not be recognized by an expert musician as 

ing from the same factory. We are willing to risk more dollars to prove this to you than 

it would cost you to come to our factory and listen for yourself, even if you live in Cali- 
fornia. Can we better show our faith and confidence ? 


Anywhere on Trial-—Free 

We pay the freight and other charges in advance—our funds—-no money of our customers in advance. We 
lace it in the smallest town in the United States just as freely as we would in New York City. There is abso- 
utely no risk, expense or annoyance. You can try it at your home for 20 days, get the opinion of your real and 
disinterested friends, can compare it with others. Then if you do not wish to keep it we will take it back, en- 
tirely at our expense. In this way you will not be ‘‘talked into buying,’’ as you may bave been some time to your 
lasting regret. Moreover, your friends and neighbors will not know on what terms or at what price you purchased. 
Agents disclose your business to make other sales. (You know how fast agents talk.) This, however, is of small 
importance compared to the beautiful, sweet tone you get in THE 1906 WING PIANO. Even the saving of many 
dollars is of less importance. Any American home wants and DESERVBS the best and sweetest. You have it 
only in THE 1906 WING PIANO. 


Sold Direct from the Factory and in no Other Way 


For this reason YOU SAVE FROM $75 TO $200. The WING PIANO you buy at wholesale—at the cost 
of making—with only our wholesale profit added. THERE’S the Saving. Agents would have to be paid, 
if we had them. Salesrooms would have to be rented if we had them. Local advertising would have to be 
done and paid for. All this would increase the cost of the Piano, if we did it. By selling the Piano direct 
to you, we save you from $75 to $200. THE 1906 WING PIANO is in a class of its own and NEEDS no 
agent to talk for it. Its own sweet tone sells it. 


IN 38 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING PIANOS 

have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended by thousands of satisfied purchasers in your State, and 
every one of the United States, by seven governors of States, musical colleges and schools, prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. Our book contains names and addresses, arranged by States. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 
enables any ordinary player to imitate perfectly the tones of the MANDOLIN, GUITAR, HARP, ZITHER and 
BANJO. This improvement is patented and can be had only in the Wing Piano. 

WING PIANOS are made in our own large factory—of choice materials throughout by very experienced work- 
men. This explains their great durability. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect is given with every WING PIANO. We take old Pianos and 
Organs in fair exchange. Easy monthly payments if desired. 


The We are one of the very few firms that have been in continuous business well 


oO e have been studying and learning every year ofthe ‘ull . 
ssoe PIAN reatly in: Pe cation that tte clignnelt teas 
Wing tins quantity of round musical sound. Even yi 

irst roduce this. They therefore — Ky 
WING PI ff 
&, 


Piano tice easily without fatigue and become players! THE 1906 Oo 
does not require vigor or stren to make it respond. It is BUILT to be played upon 

hands as delicate as those of CHILDREN, but has such a reserve of wer and 

Pianos you see advertised 
dren do not become musi- 
ianos, b You and yours ex- , 
pect to live with your piano for a lifetime. You want its refining influence W/ oe & SON 
upon your home. If itis peor? touched and dull of speech no one Willlearn /““ > 350-365 
to play it. THE 1906 WING PIANO will be sent free to prove thatithas /¢ West 13th St, 
more real life than any you have ever J, 
LE. New York 

‘ 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK Send to the name 


and address writ- 


sessed by experts. It tells all about the different materialsused, the way these parts /“ ¢ ten below, the book of 
are put together, what causes pianos to get out of —. It makes the selection of // Complete Information 
a piano easy. It is absolutely the only book of its kind ever published. It con- / about Pianos, 1lso prices 
tains many large pages and illustrations. If read carefully, it will make you a WY Ry and terms of payment on 
judge of piano quality. We send it free to anyone wishing to buy * Piano. ey Wing Pianos. 

s 


Send to-day while you think of it, a postal just giving your naiie aad 7 
address, or send us theattached coupon, and the book of information, also 
full particulars about the Wing Piano, with prices, terms of payment, 
etc., will be sent to you promptly by mail, if you think of buying. 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY ANY PIANO,a book which gives you the information pos- 
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“Mérode” #2. Underwear 


Looking for a good investment ? 

Want to be sure your money is well expended ? 
Want to feel your time has been well spent ? 
Want to get best results ? 

Want to be satisfied beyond a doubt ? 
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“Meérode” “a. Underwear 


Recognized as the foremost production of its kind for beauty of 
fabric, perfection of fit, variety of weights and shapes and exquisite 
finish. 

Write to Department M for our new and beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and get valuable information in detail. 
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Putting Your Foot [nto 


“Onyx FHostery 


contradicts the old maxim of ‘‘ Putting your foot into trouble.” When 
you get into the ‘‘ON YX” Brand, you find peace and contentment, the 
handmaidens of comfort; the pleasurable excitement of money well 
expended. : 

‘‘ONYX” Brand Hosiery are dependable for wear, durability, beauty 
of fabric and profusion of designs; accurate delineators of Fashion’s 
requirements. All qualities, all colors, always correct, for Women, 
Misses and Men. At all shops. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 
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Survey of the World 


The Condition of At the beginning of 
San Francisco the present week there 


were about 60,000 
persons in the large camps at San Fran- 
cisco. It is said that dwellings occupied 
by more than 100,000 were spared by the 
fire. In or near Oakland there were 
100,000 refugees, and thousands had 
gone to other towns. Although the 
homeless in the city had suffered much 
discomfort on account of rain, there was 
little sickness. The few cases of small- 
pox were carefully guarded. Abundant 
supplies of food were at hand, and there 
was no lack or water in the higher parts 
of the city. There is nothing but praise 
for the police work of the soldiers of 
the regular army, but the militia are not 
so highly commended. Members of the 
citizens’. patrol, however, are held re- 
sponsible for most of the reckless shoot- 
ing about which many reports have been 
published. Many of them were young 
men who were subject to no restraint. 
It was by members of the patrol that 
Mr. Tilden, of the Governor’s staff, a 
prominent and active member of the Re- 
lief Committee, was shot. General 
Greely, who returned to the city last 
week and resumed command, asked the 
War Department for 2,500 more regu- 
lars, and 2,000 have been sent to him. 
He has quite warmly commended the 
conduct of General Funston, who: re- 
mains in command of the forces em- 
ployed for the preservation of order. 
Owing to reports that in caring for the 
homeless there had been some discrim- 
ination against the Chinese, President 
Roosevelt, in a letter to Secretary Taft, 


_ urged that the work of the Red Cross 


be done without regard ta persons. He 
was promptly assured by the Mayor and 


by officers of all the charitable and relief - 
organizations that the Chinese had no 
cause for complaint. General Greely - 
also informed him that the Chinese had 
not been neglected, and that in the relief 
work neither the citizens’ committee nor 
the army had known any difference of 
race. The President had asked the pub- 
lic to send their contributions to Dr. 
Devine, representative of the Red Cross. 
This displeased the local authorities. On 
the 25th, therefore, in a long proclama- 
tion, the President asked that all con- 
tributions should be sent to ex-Mayor 
James D. Phelan, the head of the local 
relief organization, saying that the peo- 
ple of the city, with energy and courage 
beyond all praise, had appointed the 
necessary committees and cared for 300,- 
ooo homeless citizens, and that there was 
no longer any need of employing the Red 
Cross, except as an auxiliary. There 
was some disappointment in the city, on 
the 28th, when it was learned that only 
$300,000 of the national appropriation 
of $2,500,000 would be available for local 
use in cash expenditures. It was ex- 
plained at Washington that the re- 
mainder, or nearly all of it, had been or 
was to be expended for the purchase of 
army supplies of various kinds in place 
of those used in San Francisco for the 
relief of the people there. It is estimated 
by Coroner Walsh, that the number of the 
dead is about 1,000, but General Greely 
reports that the number is less than 300, 
and that a little more than 1,000 injured 
persons are in the hospitals. Estimates 
of the loss of property range between 
$250,000,000 and $500,000,000. Prob- 
ably the actual loss does not much ex- 
ceed the first of these sums. The insur- 
ance loss is conservatively placed at about 
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$120,000,000, altho the officers of some 
insurance companies think it is consider- 
ably larger. Nearly all of the public 
libraries were destroyed, with about $3,- 
000,000 worth of books. In the private 


libraries many rare volumes and early © 


records of the Pacific Coast were lost. 
The ruins include eighty churches, mis- 
sions and convents. The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, lost 
the records of 12,000 policy-holders, in- 
volving about $50,000,000 of insurance. 
Of the paintings that were burned, the 
most famous and valuable was one by 
Millet, commonly known as “The Man 
with the Hoe.” The bank vaults will 
soon be opened. Their contents, $30,- 
000,000 in money and $91,000,000 in 
securities, are believed to be uninjured. 
Altho the three Government cruisers in 
process of construction at the Union Iron 
Works were not harmed, two completed 
ships owned by corporations were sunk 
there. One of them was on a dry-dock. 


At San José.the loss was $8,000,000, 
and 5,000 residents of that place are 


homeless. All the prominent buildings 
are down. Among the hotel guests killed 
there was Thomas O’Toole, a very 
wealthy man, largely interested in cattle 
ranches. At Santa Rosa, where sixty- 
three were killed, the people knew noth- 
ing of the disaster in San Francisco 
until the news was brought by a party 
of more than a thousand refugees. At 
Hollister, in the north, there was a loss 
of $500,000; at Lakeport, several build- 
ings were wrecked; several sawmills 
were injured at Albion, and fissures ap- 
peared in the earth at Anderson. On 
the night of the 27th, three shocks were 
felt at Salinas, 120 miles south of San 
Francisco, and for .a considerable dis- 
tance the bed of the Salinas River was 
depressed several feet. There were 
shocks in Southwestern Oregon on the 
23d; and in San Francisco, on the 25th, 
a shock upset a chimney, which, falling, 
killed a woman in the Mission district. 


a 


eenanin Some time ago, Daniel H. 
pe ary! Burnham, of Chicago, the 

well known architect, was 
employed by an association of prominent 
citizens of San Francisco to make plans 
for reconstructing and beautifying the 
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city. The chairman of that association, 
ex-Mayor Phelan, is now the head of the 
stricken city’s relief committee. Mr. 
Burnham’s plans were completed. They 
called for changes which, if made be- 
fore the fire, would have cost about $40,- 
000,000. Now the ground is cleared for 
the adoption of the plans at much less 
expense to the municipality. It remains 
to be seen to what extent they will be fol- 
lowed. Workmen are already en- 
gaged in repairing the tall steel frame 
structures. The height of temporary 
buildings will be restricted to two stories 
until the building laws are revised. 
Twenty-five architects are going to San 
Francisco from Chicago, under the lead- 
ership of General Sooysmith, an expert 
authority in steel construction. It is said 
by labor leaders in New York that the 
labor unions of the ruined city will lay 
aside for one year their controversies 
with employers concerning wages. The 
new Chinatown will be at Hunter’s 
Point, on the bay shore, at the southern 
extremity of the county. Knowing the 
effect of a Government guarantee in re- 
ducing the interest on a loan, prominent 
citizens are considering the expediency 
of applying for such a guarantee upon 
bonds to be issued by the city for the 
costly public improvements that must be 
made. By popular subscription, in- 
cluding the receipts of benefit perform- 
ances in theatres all over the land, more 
than $18,000,000 has been raised for the 
homeless in the burned city. About 
$3,500,000 of this has been given in New 
York. President Gompers, of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, asks all union men to 
give one day’s pay. At Chicago, Mme. 
Bernhardt appeared in a great tent for the 
sufferers, and wept as she made a little 
speech for them at the end of the play. 
In Congress, a bill removing the tariff 
duties on steel and other imported ma- 
terial to be used in rebuilding the city 
is the subject of much discussion —— 
Interviews with survivors have given the 
newspapers many pathetic stories. We 
can refer to only two or three. Mr. and 
Mrs. William Stone, of Iowa, were in 
the city on their wedding journey. He 
was killed by her side in the night. She 
escaped, and was barefoot until she 
reached Ogden, where some one gave her 
a pair of shoes. Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
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Rouse had gone from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco for their honeymoon. 
Both came back in coffins. They were 
killed in a hotel by a falling chimney. On 
a train at Omaha was a Mrs. Evans, re- 
turning to her early home in Pennsyl- 
vania. She had lost her husband and all 
of her three children, and of her supply 
of clothing had saved only a wrapper. 
Among the refugees seen on a train in 
Colorado was a young woman named 
Logan, who had lost a finger. It had 
been cut off, after she had fainted in the 
street, by a robber, who thus stole her 
ring. Many young children, whose 
parents are unknown, have been found in 
neighboring cities. Several cases of this 
kind have been reported to the Governor 
of California by local authorities in 
Oregon and elsewhere. Many marriage 
licenses have been issued in San Fran- 
cisco, where the destitution of engaged 
young women has hastened the unions 
which were to have taken place at later 
dates. Five hundred physicians are said 
to have lost all their possessions, their 
diplomas included. The Eastward mails 
have borne hundreds of unstamped mes- 
sages, written on torn scraps of paper. 
“Still alive, but have lost everything” is 
the burden of most of them. . 


a 


Altho no date for a final 
vote has been fixed, the end 
of the Senate’s long debate 
on the Railroad Rate bill draws near, as 
all have agreed that discussion of the 
many pending amendments shall begin 
on the 4th. For some time past the main 
subject of debate has been the constitu- 
tional questions raised by Senator 
Bailey’s amendment (depriving the in- 
ferior Federal courts of power to sus- 
pend the Commission’s orders), and by 
his powerful speech in support of it. 
Senator Spooner consumed the better 
part of two days, last week, in a reply 
to Mr. Bailey’s attack upon his argument 
in an earlier speech. Senator La Follette 
spoke for three days, advocating a radi- 
cal policy. In his judgment, the pend- 
ing bill did not go far enough; it should 
empower the Commission to fix all rates, 
to pass upon the classification of freight, 
and to make a valuation of all railroad 
property. Mr. La Follette having very 


Railway 
Questions 
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recently entered the Senate, it appears 
that many of his associates resented his 
delivery of a three-days’ speech at the 
beginning of his term, as indicating a 
disregard for senatorial traditions. 
Therefore, his argument was heard by 
very few on the Republican side. The 
withdrawal of so many of his associates 
led him to remark that the temporary 
absence of scme of them from their seats 
might be made permanent by the people 
in the near future. In the investiga- 
tion of the relation of the Pénnsylvania 
and other roads to the soft coal trade 
much additional testimony has been 
taken, tending to show, mainly by the 
admissions of railway officers, the asso- 
ciation of the several companies by pool- 
ing agreements and under the domina- 
tion of the Pennsylvania. A.C. Fulmar, 
an independent mine-owner in West Vir- 
ginia, testified that he had been driven 
out of business by Senator Elkins and his 
relatives, who owned a branch road con- 
necting with his property and would give 
him no cars. Mr. Elkins has recently, in 
the Senate, denounced such discrimina- 
tion, and has proposed amendments de- 
signed to prevent it. 


ot 


President Mitchell and 
his associates in the com- 
mittee of the miners’ 
union submitted to the anthracite opera- 
tors on the 26th ult. two new proposi- 
tions. They were convinced, they said, 
that no proposition to arbitrate, “how- 
ever fair or impartial,” would be ac- 
cepted by the operators, who had sug- 
gested “arbitration to ascertain whether 
or not there is anything to arbitrate,” 
and had then restricted the investigation 
within narrow limits. This suggestion; 
if accepted, could have no other effect 
than to bring arbitration into disrepute 
and ridicule. The first of the new propo- 
sitions was that the terms of the Commis- 
sion’s award be renewed and continued, 
subject to modifications involving an in- 
crease of wages for all persons employed 
in the collieries, washeries, strippings 
and breakers, as follows: 15 per cent. for 
those receiving $1 a day or less; 12% 

r cent. for those receiving from $1 to 
sel ; 10 per cent. on wages from $1.25 
to $1.50; 74 per cent. for those receiving 


The Coal Mine 
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from $1.50 to $1.75; and 5 per cent. for 
all others. The second proposition was 
that a wage advance be granted equal 
to 10 cents a ton on the total output ; this 
to be added to the present wages of all, 
and to be apportioned by mutual agree- 
ment of the. two committees. The 
miners’ committee argued that less than 
$2 a day was not enough to support a 
family, when there were not more than 
225 working days in a year. Thousands 
of men were receiving from $1.17 to 
$1.75. On the following day both of 
these propositions were rejected, the op- 
erators expressing a hope that the.miners 
would accept the award for three years 
more or consent to arbitration within the 
limits recently suggested. “Failing to 
meet us on either of these propositions, 
the responsibility for a strike must rest 
upon you.” By the first of the miners’ 
two propositions, the operators added, 
the cost of mining would be increased 
by much more than Io cents a ton; by 
the second, with the sliding scale, the 
increase would be 36 cents, and, without 
the sliding scale, it would amount to 
$6,100,000. The miners had said that 
this would impose no additional burden 
upon the public. Where, then, was it to 
be obtained? The companies’ profits 
were small, and had not been increased 
since the award. This reply will, be 
considered at a miners’ convention on the 
3d. Mr. Mitchell said, after it had been 
received, that the operators had learned 
nothing from strikes in the past. In 
twenty-five years, he continued, they had 
granted nothing, but every concession 
had been wrung from them by strikes 
and the pressure of public opinion. Ev- 
ery conciliatory overture from the miners 
had been interpreted by the companies as 
a sign of weakness; their conservatism 
had been regarded as evidence of cow- 
ardice. Replying to the operators’ ques- 
tion, he suggested that the proposed 
wage increase might be taken from the 
companies’ exorbitant freight rates. In 
the mining district a strike appears to be 
expected. 
as 

Seventeen strikers, or idle 
miners, were shot, four of 
them receiving mortal in- 
juries, at Mt. Carmel, Pa., on the 3oth 
ult,, by troopers of the mounted police. 


Rioters Shot 
at Mt. Carmel 
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The troopers had-been sent to protect 
workmen employed at the Sayre colliery 
of the Lehigh Valley Company, There 
were seventy of these workmen. They 
were not mining coal, but building a 
breaker and sinking a shaft. On the 
night of the 28th, they were attacked by 
a mob, and several were injured. The 
Sheriff called for the mounted police, and 
twenty-two troopers arrived on the morn- 
ing of the 30th. When they sought 
breakfast they were boycotted at restau- 
rants and hotels. In one of the latter 
they did their own cooking. Leaving the 
house after this meal, they were attacked 
in the street with stones and clubs, and 
at last were in such danger that they. fired 
upon their assailants, who were pursuing 
them on their way to the colliery. Sev- 
enteen were wounded, and four will die 
of their injuries. The troopers passed 
the night behind the colliery stockade 
and were reinforced in the morning. 
Their commander was arrested by the 
local authorities for assault, and released 
on bail. 4 


It is reported in Washing- 
ton that the- Senate Com- 
mittee on  Interoceanic 
Canals will recommend a reduction of 
the salaries of the Canal Commissioners, 
and especially that of the Chairman. Mr. 
Shonts would resign, it is said, if Con- 
gress should reduce his pay. All the 
members of the committee are reported 
to hold that a canal officer should per- 
form the duties of only one office. The 
Governor of the Zone is a Commissioner 
and also Minister to the Panama Repub- 
lic———Capt. Richmond P. Hobson, who 
won fame at Santiago, has carried the 
primaries in the Sixth Congressional 
District of Alabama, against Representa- 
tive John H. Bankhead, who has been 
in the House for many years. The 
House bill removing the tax on 
denatured alcohol for use in the arts and 
industries is opposed by Senator Aldrich, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee to 
which it was referred. It is too late in 
the session, he says, to secure action 
based upon wise principles, much testi- 
mony should be taken, and no bill pro- 
viding untaxed alcohol for fyel and light 
can have his support. It is reported that 
the bill is disapproved by the Standard 
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Oil Company.——Mr. Tillman’s bill for- 
bidding national banks or other corpora- 
tions organized by authority of any law 
of Congress to contribute to campaign 
funds has the unanimous support of the 
Senate Committee on Elections. This 
bill also makes it unlawful for any cor- 
poration whatever to contribute in con- 
nection with any election at which na- 
tional executive officers or members of 
the national Senate or House are chosen. 


st 


Minister of the Inte- 
M. Clemenceau -. : 
ond tin Cites COT Clemenceau is 

handling the porten- 
tous strike situation in France with 
characteristic originality. He is deter- 
mined not to be the tool of any man or 
party, and the mine operators who have 
assumed that as an official he would nat- 
urally take their side and the labor lead- 
ers who from his years of fighting 
against the Government in behalf of the 
people have believed he would not en- 
force a law against them are equally dis- 
appointed. He is not willing to rely 
upon second hand information, but has 
gone alone and unguarded into the midst 
of the riotous district. In his two visits 
to Lens he came in touch with all par- 
ties, visiting the hospitals to place the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor upon the 
breasts of ‘the officers killed and wound- 
ed by the stones of the strikers, en- 
deavoring to persuade the mine owners 
to raise wages, consulting with M. Basly, 
the leader of the “pure and simple” labor 
party, and then addressing the revolu- 
tionary faction in their own hall under 
the red flag. He was not satisfied with 
this as a day’s work, but at night visited 
a number of laborers’ cottages, chosen at 
random, to find out from the men them- 
selves whether they wanted to work or 
strike. In the first cottage at the door 
of which he knocked the miner was 
asleep, but came down in his nightshirt 
to receive the Minister of the Interior. 
In reply to his questions he said ‘he hadn’t 
any opinion at all on the strike, and 
wanted to get to work. The next miner 
interviewed declared wages were too 
low and work too uncertain, and he fa- 
vored the continuation of the strike. 
Having made up his mind as to the exact 
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conditions in the Pas-de-Calais district 
he was prepared to act with energy and 
decision. The soldiers were still or- 
dered not to fire unless necessary, but 
arrests were made of the leaders in labor 
riots, particularly the Anarchists, who 
had come in considerable numbers into 
the district and changed the strike for 
higher wages into a revolutionary mani- 
festation. Great alarm existed in Paris 
for fear of another revolution on May 
Ist, when the Confederation of Labor 
was preparing for a great demonstration 
of their power and a general strike. M. 
Clemenceau placed the Prefect of Police, 
M. Lepine, in absolute command of the 
military and civil forces of Paris, with 
full authority to prevent May Day riots. 
Fifty or sixty thousand troops were as- 
sembled in Paris and_ stationed at 
strategic points thruout the city to pre- 
vent the revolutionists from carrying out 
their threats of destroying the gas and 
water mains, looting the banks and blow- 
ing up the Metropolitan Underground 
Railroad. The General Secretary of the 
Confederation of Labor and the real head 
of the movement is Citizen Griffuelhes. 
Presuming upon his former friendship 
with M. Clemenceau he came to him di- 
rectly to protest against being shadowed 
by detectives, when the following re- 
markably frank interview took place: 

“Citizen Griffuelhes—I find that you have set 
detectives upon me. What are your intentions? 
Do you mean to arrest me? 

M. Clemenceau—I don’t feel like taking you 
into my confidence just now concerning the in- 
tentions of the Government. 

Citizen Griffuelhes—You will make a great 
blunder if you do that. 

M. Clemenceau—You must remember that in ° 
my capacity as Minister of the Interior it is 
my business to be aware of the existence of the 
Confederation of Labor and of the manifesta- 
tion arranged for May 1. In regard to the 
Confederation of Labor my own personal views 
are different from those of most of my col- 
leagues, but these purely personal views are of 
no importance when public order and security 
are concerned. I will tell you most frankly 
that I shall crush all attempts you may make 
to create public disturbance. You may talk 
and preach and say what you like, but, my 
good friend, you must bear in mind that just 
at this moment you and I are not on the same 
side of the barricade.” 

Later M. Clemenceau arrested Grif- 
fuelhes and seized his papers. He also 
arrested Count Durand Beauregard, an 
illegitimate son of Napoleon III, and a 
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leader of the Imperialists. A number of 
other houses were searched for evidence 
of conspiracy against the Republic, in- 
cluding those of Monarchists, Imperial- 
ists, Clericals and Anarchists. The Gov- 
ernment claimed to have evidence that the 
reactionaries were working together with 
the Anarchists to overthrow the Repub- 
lic, and, under the guise of collecting 
subscriptions for the victims of the Cour- 
riéres disaster, were financing the riotous 
faction in the Lens district. The explo- 
sion of two bombs in Pars has added to 
the general fear of an outbreak. One 
bomb was placed in the window of the 
villas of the President with the intent 
of assassinating M. Loubet. The other 
bomb was intended to destroy the Ar- 
genteuil Bridge and disable the Western 
Railroad. The first bomb was seen and 
extinguished before it exploded, the sec- 
ond one injured the railroad but did not 
destroy the bridge. Striking jewelers. 
postmen and printers have made street 
demonstrations in Paris, but have been 
kept from violent disorder by the pres- 
ence of the troops. Tourists left the city 


in large numbers, and hotel keepers, pri- 
vate houses and embassies laid in supplies 
of food and water as tho for a siege, but 
there were no serious riots. 


Js 
The first budget of the new 


sccm Liberal Administration was 
presented in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Asquith, Chancellor of 
the exchequer, on April 30th. He stated 
that during the last financial year the 
revenue had been larger and the ex- 
penditure less than had been anticipated, 
consequently there was a surplus of 
$17,330,000. The postoffice receipts 
were $5,000,000 in excess of those of the 
preceding year. There had been a steady 
diminution in the revenue derived from 
spirits, wine and beer. The exports had 
increased to an unprecedented extent. 
They were 23 per cent. greater than six 
years ago, amounting now to $1,650,000,- 
ooo. Mr. Asquith estimated the ex- 
penditure for the year 1906-7 at $708,- 
930,000 and the revenue, according to the 
proposed bill, at $724,300,000. Of the 
surplus, after allowing $2,000,000 for 
contingencies, $1,500,000 would be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the national 
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debt and $775,000 to the Board of Edu- 
cation for the improvement in the public 
schools. The national debt of England 
now amounts to the enormous sum of 
$3,944,950,000, but bears about the same 
relation to the financial condition of the 
Government as it did in 1870. The Ad- 
ministration proposed to apply the sur- 
plus to the reduction of the duties, by 
retrospective action, thus restoring part 
of the revenue to those from whom it 
had been unnecessarily collected. The 
coal duty would be repealed from No- 
vember Ist and the tea and stripped to- 
bacco duties reduced from July Ist. 


& 


In spite of the ef- 
forts of the Gov- 
ernment - to check 
it, even by threats and force, the Liberal 
majority in the Duma continues to in- 
crease. In the Baltic provinces the re- 
volt against the German land owners 
which took the form of rioting and burn- 
ing last fall has now become a political 
movement. The Letts, Esthonians and 
Jews have united with the Russians to 
defeat the “German barons,” and rad- 
icals and constitutional democrats have 
been chosen as electors. The representa- 
tives elected by the peasants are more 
radical than those by any of the other 
classes, and will stand for the division of 
the land among.the people. So far 316 
seats in the new Duma have been filled, 
and of these the constitutional demo- 
crats and their allies have secured 218. 
There are 96 more deputies to be elected 
in Russia and 33 in Poland. It is not 
expected that the Czar will attend the 
Duma in person, but he will come to 
the Winter Palace and there receive the 
delegates and administer their oath of 
office. The fundamental law, which is 
virtually Russia’s constitution, promul- 
gated by the Czar, is a great disappoint- 
ment to the Liberalists, as by it the Czar 
retains absolute control of the army and 
navy and foreign relations, with power 
to declare peace and war, and also the 
right of declaring cities, districts or 
provinces under martial law, or in “a 
state of reinforced security.” St. Peters- 
burg has been in a state of reinforced 
security since 1882, so the Czar will still 
be autocrat over as large a portion of his 
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territory as he wishes, and for an indefi- 
nite length of time. The Duma is fur- 
ther restricted by not being allowed to 
interfere with the expenditures for Court 
and other allowances of the Imperial 
Family unless they exceed the present 
amount, and Ministers can only be inter- 
pellated for violence of the law. The 
Emperor has power to dissolve the Duma 
at will, and there is no time fixed within 
which the new Parliament must be con- 
vened. The revolutionists have been ac- 
tive during the past week. The Chiefs 
of Police of Cholm, of Odessa and of 
Czenstochowa were the principal victims 
of the week. A deputation of workmen 
appeared before the City Council of St. 
Petersburg asking that public works be 
started for the relief of the 20,000 un- 
employed workmen in the city. The 
Council decided to begin public works at 
a cost of $1,500,000, and in the mean- 
time to distribute $250,000 to the desti- 
tute. Ten political prisoners who were 
confined in Warsaw awaiting trial were 
released by a bold strategy of their com- 
rades, seven of whom, dressed in the uni- 
form of the police, drove up to the prison 
in carriages and presented forged orders 
for the delivery of the prisoners to them, 
to be conveyed to the citadel. 
& 

It seems ab- 
surd that a dis- 
pute over a 
strip of desert land, valueless to either 
claimant, should threaten to bring about 
a general European war, but Europe is 
in a state of such nervous strain that any 
conflict is viewed with suspicion. The 
British think that this control of Suez is 
endangered by the occupation of Taba 
by the Turkish troops. The Turks be- 
lieve that the British are annexing part 
of their territory in order to gain control 
of the Peninsula of Sinai. The cause 
of the conflict is that both governments 
were planning to run railroads to the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba, the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea. The Turks pro- 
posed to run a branch line of the Hami- 
dich-Hajaz Railroad from Kalaat Mda- 
wara to Akaba, and the British were to 
lay a track from Suez to Taba, an in- 
significant town on the Gulf of Akaba a 
few miles west of Akaba. But the Turks 
checkmated this plan by putting a gar- 


England Determined and 
Turkey Recalcitrant 
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rison in Taba, and refused to comply 
with the British demand to evacuate the 
place pending negotiations for the set- 
tlement of the dispute. The British 
claim that the boundary of Egypt is a 
line connecting Akaba on the Red Sea 
with El Arish on the Mediterranean. 
The Turks claim all the territory to the 
south of the line from El Arish to Suez 
and north of the line from Suez to 
Akaba. The legal basis of the question 
is the interpretation of the Firman of 
1841, which made the Khedivate heredi- 
tary in the family of Mehemet Ali and 
entrusted the Sinai Peninsula to the 
Egyptian Government for the protection 
of the route of the pilgrims to Mecca. 
This arrangement was modified in 1892, 
after the pilgrims had ceased to go by 
land, and the Turkish Government took 
back the vilayet of Akaba, which it now 
claims includes the port of Taba. The 
British Ambassador, at Constantinople, 
has been unable to see the Sultan, who 
is either sick or pretending to be, and 
the negotiations have, therefore, been 
carried on at Cairo, between Lord 
Cromer, representing the Egyptian in- 
terests, and Mukhtar Pasha, the Otto- 
man High Commissioner, who is a hater 
of the English and suspected by them of 
being in the pay of Emperor William. 
Both parties are apparently preparing to 
use force. Four siege guns and as many 
mountain batteries are reported to be on 
their way to Akaba by the way of 
Damascus. The boundary monuments 
near El Arish have been removed, but 
Mukhtar Pasha denies that this was done 
by the Turks. The British garrison in 
Egypt has been increased by 3,000 men, 
and there are rumors of the mobilization 
of an army corps in England. King 
Edward, who was at Naples, has been re- 
called to England by the gravity of the 
situation. 
s&s 

The insurrection of the Zulus 
pet of Natal is spreading and as- 

suming alarming proportions. 
The Natal Government has offered a re- 
‘ward of $2,500 for Bambaata, the chief 
who first went on the warpath, and every 
effort has been made to restrain the other 
tribes. Siganandi, a chief with 1,274 
huts, and N’Pubi, with 998, on the bor- 
ders of the forest where Bambaata has 
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taken refuge, have refused to aid the 
British in his capture, and are likely to 
join the rebellion. At the beginning of 
the outbreak Dinizulu, chief of an im- 
portant tribe, sent a message to the Gov- 
ernment protesting his loyalty and offer- 
ing to send an impi, or war party, “to 
capture this dog Bambaata, who has 
been allowed to enter Zululand and dis- 
turb our peace,” but now there is reason 
to believe that he has formed an alliance 
with Bambaata. It is also feared that 
the natives of Swaziland will rise. The 
Government of Natal has been forced to 
call out the first reserves in seven dis- 
tricts to put down the insurrection. 
Chief Bambaata on the 30th attacked a 
convoy taking provisions to Colonel 
Mansell’s field force. 
& 


The higher educa- 
tion for women in 
Germany has evi- 
dently come to stay. According to latest 
reports there are now twenty-three sec- 
ondary schools for women in the Empire 
that lead up to the university. The latest 
addition to these is a gymnasium in Ber- 
lin according to the “Reform” plan, i. ¢., 
one in which the lower classes exclude 
language instructions, the course being 
based on scientific studies. A conven- 
tion of savants was recently held in 
Berlin at the invitation of the Cultus 
Minister for the special purpose of ad- 
vising the Government in reference to 
the higher educational schools for 
women.: The conference consisted of 
about as many women as of men, and 
was thoroly representative in character, 
the Church, the State and the school 
participating thru many leaders. The 
outcome of the deliberations was the ad- 
vice that the Government establish two 
kinds of lyceums for girls, one of eight 
years, corresponding to a high school, 
and a supplementary four years institu- 
tion preparing directly for the: univer- 
sity. If these measures are adopted the 
higher educational institutions for. girls 


Higher Education of 
Women in Germany 


will be thoroly revolutionized; but will . 


also be placed practically on an equality 
with those for boys. The attendance 
of women at the twenty-one German uni- 
versities is this semester greater than it 
has ever been, namely, 1,907. Of these 
only 138 are regularly unmatriculated, 
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‘and hence candidates for examinations 
and degrees, while 1,769 are - merely 
“Ho6rerinnen,” i. ¢., merely attend lec- 
tures without any academic honors or 
recognition in view. All of these un- 
matriculated women are found in the six 
universities of South Germany, as those 
of Central and North Germany, especial- 
ly those of Prussia, will not admit 
women to regular enrollment. It is cer- 
tainly significant that the women stu- 
dents do not resort to those universities 
that are open to them on an equal con- 
dition with the men, but flock particu- 
larly to the institutions of Prussia, where 
they receive only a cold welcome, but 
which have the reputation of having, as 
a rule, the best corps of instructors. 
Berlin’s woman contingent alone is more 
than six hundred. 
& 


The new Kingdom of Norway 
is already passing thru its 
first crisis, which is of an 
ecclesiastico-political nature. The Cul- 
tus Minister, Christian Knudsen, has re- 
signed and his place has been filled by 
Dr. Theol Jensen. The trouble was oc- 
casioned by a matter that has been vex- 
ing and perplexing the country for sev- 
eral years, namely, the selection of an in- 
cumbent for the principal theological 
chair in the country, that of systematic 
deportment in the University of Chris- 
tiania. The candidate of the Liberals, Dr. 
Ording, altho exceedingly able, had been, 
in response to a vigorous protest of the 
pastors, refused this position, because he 
was not orthodox on the subject. of bap- 
tism and-some other matters. A special 
committee of Scandinavian savants and 
church men was appointed to pass on the 
merits of the three leading candidates, 
Benson, Ihlen and Ording. The Chris- 
tiania faculty itself asked for the ortho- 
dox Ihlen, but the university senate 
asked for. the definite appointment of 
Ording. Knudsen, himself formerly a 
pastor, wanted to appoint the candidate 
of the orthodox party, but both the King 
and the colleagues in the ministry de- 
clined to agree to this. As.a result the 
Cultus Minister resigned, and his suc- 
cessor will doubtlessly appoint the -Lib- 
eral. It is confidently predicted that this 
controversy will seriously affect the com- 
ing election to the Storthing. 


Crisis in 
Norway 





Vesuvius in Eruption 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


O the present generation Vesuvius 
T in eruption has been considered 
merely-as a magnificent, awe-in- 
spiring spectacle, one of the “sights” by 
the tourists, or a great asset for attract- 
ing foreigners, and therefore. a good 
money-maker, by the Neapolitans. Now 
one and all regard it as a terribly potent 
force for evil, to be treated with respect 
—at a distance. 

I had the good fortune to arrive early 
on the scene, so that I was able to watch 
the different phases of the eruption, and, 
what to me was more terrible still, the 
different gradations of terror and de- 
spair in the people. 

Entering Naples from Rome, I ‘had in- 
tended to keep my eyes open for every- 
thing, but after a tremendous day of 
work, tired Nature gained her way and I 


went sound to sleep. I was suddenly 
awakened by a most tremendous clap of 
what I took to be thunder, and opened 
my eyes full on a scene which few peo- 
ple have been privileged to witness. On 
a background of piled up heaps of yel- 
low-gray smoke, seeming great puffs 
from a giant fire, rose a perfect, straight 
column of burning material, without a 
flaw or deviation, to what seemed thou- 
sands of feet above, spreading at the top 
and throwing out myriads of iridescent 
globes in all directions; no simile can be 
so perfect as that of a Cyclopean rocket. 
This unique rocket issued from a burn- 
ing caldron in which red hot glowing 
material boiled up and over, flowing 
down the side of the mountain so quick- 
ly that I imagined I could see it advance 
as I watched. 
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Eruption of Vesuvius, April 10, 1906. 


The lava eruption and that of the cin- 
ders and ashes were totally distinct ; one 
all might, gorgeousness, awe; the other 
grayness, desolation, terror. The lava 
phase was the first to begin and was the 
first to cease. We arrived at Boscotre- 
case in an automobile in the most gorge- 
ous, clear moonlight I have ever wit- 
nessed. Below us on one hand stretched 
the calm Mediterranean, with its misty 
outline of hills, pearly white in the moon- 


light, a perfect picture of heavenly purity 
and calm, while above the volcano 
gleamed red and enraged, vomiting fire, 


death and destruction. We seemed to 
be in Purgatory, between Heaven and 
Hell. 

The town then only held a few hun- 
dred people in whom the love of home 
was stronger than the fear of death; and 
as we passed thru the silent streets a 
white face would now and then peep at 
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us from a window, as tho wondering 
what could have possibly brought us 
there, “into the gates of death, into the 
mouth of Hell.” The lava was then al- 
ready near the cemetery; and as we 
walked toward it on a country road, the 
atmosphere became warmer and warmer, 
and breathing more difficult. On came 
the mass, red; seething, flaming and om- 
nipotent, throwing off steam and fumes, 
engulfing, or rather, devouring every- 
thing in its way, but not stopping a 
moment. One had the feeling that it 
was a human organism with a definite 
goal in view, and that you yourself were 
that goal. This impression was so strong 
that men fled shrieking before it, clasp- 
ing their crucifixes and calling wildly 
upon the Madonna to save them. Above, 
the source of this terrible inexorable 


enemy was raging and roaring; and 
when the wind changed and the smoke 
lifted for a few minutes, as far as eye 
could reach all was fire, broken by the 
rocket-like column which sprinkled its 
million glittering balls for miles around. 
One could imagine that the gods were 
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en féte, and that these were gigantic fire- 
works organized by Vulcan to please his 
mistress, the voice of Jove booming out 
in praise of a spectacle worthy of him- 
self. The smoke would then suddenly 
envelop us, the gods had retired, the cur- 
tain was down, the play ended, leaving 
us with the reality of human disaster. 
When the gods play men suffer. 

Some days after, when the lava had al- 
most stopped and the ashes were already 
a scourge, I revisited Boscotrecase, in 
the train with his Majesty, King Victor. 
At Somma the automobiles were aban- 
doned, the King with his suite going on 
horseback, we tramping it. As we 
plodded on the sky became more and 
more terrifying. The smoke rolled over 
us in majestic masses, puff tumbling 
over puff, as tho the volcano could not 
get rid of it fast enough, turning from 
black to yellow, or taking a red tinze at 
times, always sinister and malignant, 
harbinger of worse things to come. Ev- 
ery fifteen or twenty minutes, after we 
had floundered thru masses of ashes, 
falling into holes and stumbling over 














Peasants Carrying the Madonna to Stop the Flow of Lava. 
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obstacles in a kind of yellow darkness, 
we were stopped entirely by a veritable 
blizzard of ashes and cinders. So im- 
petuous was the rush of the storm, so 
penetrating the material, and so paralyz- 
ing the darkness, that in self-preserva- 
tion we sat down wherever we happened 
to be, covering our heads and faces and 
hoping against hope that our last mo- 
ments had not come, while our blood was 
turned to water by the deafening detona- 
tions, following each other in rapid suc- 
cession; gentle reminders that if the 
monster was invisible he was certainly 
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about in the ashes, mute and listless, 


with apathy in their miens and despair 


in their hearts. What was the use of 
anything? Their fetich was determined 
to ruin them, so why fight him? Every 


now and then a dull roar would an- 


nounce the fall of another roof, where- 
upon the gray wanderers would raise 
their hands, as tho to ward off evil and 
disappear in the gloom, but without ut- 
tering a word. 

From all quarters, from Italians, Eng- 
lishmen, Americans, Frenchmen, Ger- 


mans, comes the same story of the won- 














Barrier Erected at Boscotrecase to Stop the Flow of Lava. 


near and active. One seemed to be in 
the inferno without a guide. After the 
storms passed we rose, shook off the 
ashes and went on our way, glad once 
more to have escaped with our lives. 
The appearance of Boscotrecase when 
we arrived was melancholy in. the. ex- 
treme. From the inferno we had stepped 
into the underground world. All, with- 
out exception, was gray—houses, streets, 
trees, palms, vegetation, atmosphere, 
animals, all a uniform gray; and _ this 
world was inhabited by gray automa- 
toms, ghouls who slipped noiselessly 


derful abnegation and self-control with 
which this light-hearted, gay people have 
seen themselves ruined. The first terror 
over, they were quiet and tearless; none 
complained ; none asked anything of any 
one; none pretended to anything. In si- 
lence they gathered their few portable 
precious belongings in a handkerchief, 
and with their children and wives left 


_their houses, homeless and ruined, and 


probably going toward hanger and per- 
haps starvation.- Vesuvius had spoken 
and they obeyed. 


Interesting comparisons have been 
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made between the present eruption and 
past, almost forgotten ones. An _ un- 
edited description of that of 1779 is in- 
tensely interesting, showing that the con- 
ditions were absolutely similar to the 
present ones. The full moon was shin- 
ing, but lurid light was cast for miles 
around by the flames of the eruption, be- 
fore the smoke shut down. The people 
rushed into the churches and brought out 
their saints, especially Saint Gennaro, 
the patron of Naples. 

“During the night all the inhabitants of 


Torre Annunziata, Resina, Portici, Ottajano, 
Bosco and Somma fled, abandoning everything 
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turity; but much did, contrary to nature and 
the season.” 

At that time, as now, the Director of 
the Observatory stuck to his post, send- 
ing reassuring messages to the people; 
but while now the King has been in the 
worst places, the monarch of 150 years 
ago fled to Posillipo, where he stayed 
until all danger and discomfort were 
over. 

In the eruption of 1872 the same panic 
occurred, with loss of life, for the same , 
reason, i. ¢., the collapsing of buildings 
thru the weight of the ashes and cinders. 
On that occasion it rained, so that a reg- 














Lava Descending from the Volcano. 


and thinking only of saving their lives. The 
destruction was general, especially at Otta- 
jano, where all the houses fell or were ruined. 
The miserable inhabitants escaped to Naples, 
their packs under their arms, by any convey- 
ance or mode possible.” 


The author finishes by an interesting 
note: 


“The fruit trees, altho burned, being green 
at the roots and aided by their sap and the 
rain which fell, threw out new branches, and 
were, to the astonishment of all, in full bloom 
in October, seeming a second spring” (the 
eruption took place in August). “The fruit 
following in most cases did not come to ma- 


ular tempest of mud fell, together with 
boiling water, which phenomena did not 
occur this time. 

In a long talk which I had with a noted 
Italian scientist he said that the present 
eruption may be considered to resemble 
that which destroyed Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum more than any other since that 
time. He considers that it entirely de- 
pends upon -the nature of the lava 
whether the spot submerged will yield 
vegetation again. For instance, on the 
Island of Ischia, in the Gulf of Naples, 
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which is dominated by a dead volcano, 
the last eruption of which was in 1302, 
in certain parts not even a blade of grass 
has ever grown since, but fortunately 
the case of Vesuvius is different. The 


lava is scum; and in a minimum of ten 
years Or in a maximum of fifty the land 
covered will again yield under cultiva- 
tion, as scum-lava, under the action of 
atmospheric agents gives way very read- 
ily to vegetable growth. The ashes, when 
in a limited quantity, are good fertilizers, 
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as they contain soda, potash and iron, 
but they must be: mixed with lime and 
phosphates. However, where the ashes 
and cinders have gathered in great quan- 
tities it will take four or five years for 
the atmospheric action to decompose the 
volcanic material. 

Naples is again gay and bright, while 
grief and desolation reign at her doors. 
It is another fulfilment of the old 
proverb, “Naples commits the sins and 
Torre pays for them.” 


Rome, ItTaty. 


What of the Night? 


BY ELIZABETH C. CARDOZO 


WatcHMAN, what of the night? 
The sun drops red on the hill, 
And the dark draws near apace, 
And‘the night wind wreaks its will. 
And I—I have run my race, 
I have fought my latest fight. 
Watchman, what of the night? 


Watchman, what of the night? 
Is it fraught with many a fear? 
Is it silent and dark and cold? 
Is there never a comrade near, 
And never a hand to hold, | 
Nor promise at last of light? 
Watchman, what of the night? 


Watchman, what of the night? 
I have fought and fallen and lost, 
I have fought and striven and gained, 
And which at the heavier cost? 
But a whisper still remained 
Of an unrevealed delight— 
Watchman, what of the night? 


Watchman, what: of the night? 
Nay, is there aught to tell? 
Can it prove more strange than 'this? 
If I wake, why, it is well, 
Tf I sleep, why, well it is. 
So there come no dreams to fright— 
Watchman, what of the night? 


New Yor« City. 





The Gypsy Moth Pest 


BY A. H. KIRKLAND 


Massacuusetts State SUPERINTENDENT FOR THE SUPPRESSION oF Gypsy MoTHS, 


FTER having spent over $1,100,- 
000 in the attempt to exterminate 
the gypsy moth, an attempt which 
would, without any question, have been 
successful but for the calling of an unfor- 
tunate halt in the work in 1900, the State 
of Massachusetts has again taken up se 
task of combatting the pest. 
There is but little use in attempting to 
disguise the enor- 
inity of the under-’ 
taking which those 
in charge have now 
before them. 
The gypsy moth 
in 1900, when the 
former State work 
against it came to an 
end, was a district 
issue. Now it is a 


New England issue. 
In 1900 it was sim- 


ply an area in East- 
ern Massachusetts 
that was affected, 
and the moth had 
appeared in only 359 ~ 
square miles. Now 
the moth is found 
in more than half of 
Middlesex, _practi- 
cally all of Ply- 
mouth, half of Nor- 
folk and all of Es- 
sex and Suffolk counties, and far down on 
Cape Cod, thuscovering one full quarter of 
the State, in round numbers 2 2,300 square 
miles. More discouraging still, it is also 
found now in Rhode Island and South- 
eastern New Hampshire, and within a 
month a colony has been discovered in 
Stonington, Conn. 

The moth danger was once regarded, 
in part at least, as a creation of the scien- 
tific mind. Now the National Govern- 
ment has realized the. danger, and a na- 


tional appropriation is urged to prevent, 


its sweep over all New England. Fur- 
thermore—and this is the saddest part of 
it—the chance of actual extermination, 
which was very promising six years ago, 
has vanished now, and the best that can 


Full Grown Gypsy Moth Caterpillars. 


be hoped for is the control of the moth. 
Then it was a question of using ordinary 
means to conquer the danger. Now it is 
appreciated that human aid alone will be 
taxed to accomplish this, and for thé past - 
year the Old World has been searched for 
parasites to help man in his campaign 
against the pest. 
The SYPsy: moth, without exaggeration, 
“is more than a pest ; 
it. is a catastrophe. 
It’ is not a mere 
blemish on the coun- 
try side, it is a 
blight. It swarms 
in city parks and 
country pastures, 
and it devastates all 
vegetation which 
comes in its way. 
It is this which 
makes it so danger- 
ous, for once it gets 
a foothold it kills 
coniferous and de- 
ciduous trees alike. 
Within one season it 
‘can reduce real es- 
tate values by thou- 
sands of dollars. Its 
ravages may be seen 
in the eastern part 
of Massachusetts, 
where wood lots 
have been stripped so that only 
bare trunks are left—memorials as 
impressive as those from forest fires. 
Almost as striking as the great de- 
structiveness of the moth is the ex- 
pense of ridding a territory of it. 
It is necessary to go over the trees 
by hand and kill the egg clusters, which 
are found high and low. In second 
growth wood lots in many cases it has 
been found cheaper to cut and burn rather 
than face the expense of hand labor, and 
this has been done in numerous cases. 
But even fire, unless of an intense kind, 
cannot be depended on, and the ground 
often has to be burned over with an oil 
torch to make the destruction com- 
plete. 
: 1015 
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The gypsy moth is an imported pest. 
It was in 1868 that a French scientist, 
Prof. Leopold Trouvelot, then living in 
Medford, imported the moth in connec- 
tion with séme experiments he was mak- 
ing with silk producing insects. He had 
the caterpillars netted in on a shrub in his 
yard, and, according to the general re- 
port, the netting was torn during a gale 
of wind and the insects escaped. He 
realized the importance of this disaster 


Caterpillars Clustered on the Trunk. 
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tion of a little more effort when’ the moth 
would have been exterminated. Unfor- 
tunately, that additional ‘aid was not 
given and despite the protests of various 
scientific men, the State ceased work. 
Their predictions of the evil to follow 
were soon borne out. There was a,lull 
for a time and then reports of damage 
by the moths began anew. Finally, in 
1904, in desperation the citizens of the 
various afflicted sections organized them- 


From Photographs Taken 


at Arlington, Mass., June 30, 1905. 


and at once notified the public, but they 
failed to appreciate as he did the possi- 


bilities of danger from the event. Thus 
it was not till twenty years after, when 
the moths had become so abundant in 
Medford that trees were stripped, that 
they were first formally identified by Dr. 
H. T. Fernald as the notorious gypsy 
moths of the Old World. 

In 1890 the Legislature inaugurated 
the State work of extermination against 
the gypsy moth, which was carried on 
until 1900 under direction of the Board 
of Agriculture. About $1,100,000 was 
spent, but at that time it was only a ques- 


selves into a formal body and again asked 
aid of the Legislature. Governor Doug- 
las and the Legislature held out helping 
hands, and finally authorized, in May, 
1905, the organization of a new depart- 
ment of work against the moths with a 
single head as superintendent, who 
should be directly responsible to the 
Governor for what was done. The new 
bill under which the work was begun 
carried an appropriation of $300,000, and 
was also framed with an appreciation 
that the co-operation of every land owner 
was absolutely necessary. Thus, while 
in the old moth hunting days the State 
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did all the work and paid all the bills, 
now it is provided that while the State 
directs the work, the cities and towns 
must bear part of the financial burden, 
due allowance being made for the small, 
poor towns which may be badly moth- 
infested, and the large rich towns which 
can easily assume the burden. Actual 
operations in the field are carried on by 
the city and town forces. 

While, as has been said, the Legisla- 
ture has realized that extermination of 
the gypsy moth is impossible now and 
suppression is all that can be hoped for, 
the work against the moths is being pros- 
ecuted with all possible vigor. Besides 
the actual manual labor of killing all 
forms of the moth, we have devoted 
much attention to securing parasites from 
abroad in the hope of bringing natural 
forces to our aid. 

Taking a broad view of the problem. 
the Legistature of 1905 appropriated 
$30,000 to be spent in three years for the 
purpose of experimenting along this line. 

By arrangement with the United States 
Departmént of Agriculture, the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of Dr. L. O. Howard, 
Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Entomology, was secured. It was possi- 
ble to make comprehensive plans in the 
matter of importing parasites, for in ad- 
dition to the sum appropriated by Massa- 
chusetts, Congress had also made a small 
appropriation for the purpose of investi- 
gating the subject. .Dr. Howard went 
abroad in the interests of the work last 
summer and is in Europe at the present 
time on the same errand. He has secured 
as collectors of parasites men of recog- 
nized standing as entomologists in Italy, 
Austria, Switzerland,; Germany and 
France. From these sources various 
shipments of parasites have been already 
received and many more are to follow. 
While the matter of successfully import- 
ing and propagating parasites is an ex- 
periment, pure and simple, the superin- 
tendent is hopeful that the importation 
of natural enemies of the moth from 


abroad may help solve the great prob= 


lem of the suppression of the gypsy moth. 

Intelligent co-operation by the people 
being an absolute necessity in the present 
plan of work against the gypsy moth, the 
central office, besides directing opera- 
tions, has taken steps to arouse popular 


interest by lectures, addresses and the 
circulation of literature on the moth 
and the best way to.destroy it. 

One feature which «complicates the 
work of suppression is-the increasing use 
of the automobiles. Traveling from forty 
to one hundred miles a:day, these vehicles 
transport gypsy moth caterpillars from 
section to section. Their responsibility 
in this matter is well known by the fact 
that the places where the machines stop 
at the end of favorite drives are frequent- 
ly infested with the moths. The distribu- 
tion of the gypsy moth by vehicles occur 
chiefly when the caterpillars are young 


‘and small. They then have the habit of 


spinning down by their silken threads 
from trees. When these overhang the 
roadside the caterpillars fall on vehicles 
which carry them in all directions. Of 
prime importance, therefore, is work 
against the moths on street trees so that 
the danger of the further spread of the 
insect may be done away with. 

The gypsy moth, like all. insects of its 
class, exists under four different forms 
during the year, Its eggs are laid in 
July and August in a yellowish, hair-cov- 
ered mass averaging about one and one- 
half inches long and: about three-fourths 
of an inch wide. To the eye the egg 
mass resembles a small, tightly stuffed, 
oval, buff-colored. cushion. The eggs 
hatch about May 1, and each mass or 
“cluster” yields a swarm of small cater- 
pillars, the bulk of which become fully 
grown by midsummer. 

The mature gypsy moth caterpillar not 
infrequently attains a length of 3 inches. 
It is very hairy and along its back in a 
double row of spots, there being first, 
counting from the head, five pairs of blue 
spots and then six pairs of dark red spots. 
No other New England caterpillar is like 
it. 

It is the caterpillar which eats the foli- 
age. From July 15 to August 15 the 
winged moths emerge from the pupe. 
Fortunately, it is the male moth alone 
which flies, and the natural spread of the 
insect is, therefore, slow. After mating, 
the moths live but a short time. The. 
female dies after depositing her egg 
mass. The male moth is brownish-yel- 
low and is smaller than the female, ex- 
panding about 14 inches. The heavy 
bodied female moth is nearly white, with 
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Gypsy Moth Caterpillars = omg & at Sticky Band on Tree. From Photograph 


Taken. at 


numerous small black markings and ex- 
pands about 2 inches. 

In destroying the gypsy moth, the main 
effort is directed. against the egg masses, 
which are found on tree trunks and the 
under side of limbs and in sheltered 
crotches and holes in trees, crevices in 
or under. rough bark, etc. They are also 
found on shrubbery, buildings,. scattered 
and heaped rubbish,. barrels, boxes and 
similar objects standing out’ of doors, 
wood piles, stone piles, fences; walls, 
boulders. and the like. The egg masses 
wherever accessible can be killed from 
August to May, by soaking them thoroly 
with creosote: Where trees and shrub- 
bery (especially low cost woodland and 
unimproved tracts of brush) are exten- 


rlington, July, 1905. 


sively infested with the eggs of the gypsy 
moth, the growth should be cut and 
burned. , 

Spraying infested foliage with arsenate 
of lead at the rate of 10 pounds to 100 
gallons of water is very effective when 
the caterpillars are small. Any of the 
common hand outfits will suffice for the 
spraying of shrubs or flowering plants. 
For use on trees, a pump mounted on a 
barrel or hogshead is desirable. The 
poison should. be thoroly mixed in water, 
and applied, if possible, on a clear, dry 
day, in such a manner as to cover the 
leaves, rather slowly, with a fine mist. 

This work is most effective when done 
during May and early June. 

If a strip of burlap or other coarse, 
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cheap cloth is tied about an infested tree 
trunk by the middle, in such manner that 
the flaps hang down, ‘the caterpillars, as 
soon as. they have acquired the night 
feediag habit, will gather under the cloth 
and can then be destroyed by crushing 
or by cutting with a sheath knife. The 
burlap should be examined daily, or, 
when the caterpillars are in great num- 
bers in a iocality, several times a day. 
Burlap can be successfully employed 
from the latter half of May to the first or 
middle of August, for the caterpillars 
commonly pupate under burlap and 


winged moths lay many eggs under it. 
It should be borne in mind that the cloth 
band is in no sense a tree protector; nor 
Its function is simply to 


is it a trap. 


White he See by Gypsy Moth Caterpillars. 


iden, Mass., July 12, 1905. 
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give the shelter which the caterpillars 
seek by day. Serving, as it does, as a 
hiding place for various insects, it is bet- 
ter off the tree than on, unless it can 
be attended to and kept clean. At the 
end of the caterpillar season, all burlaps 
should be removed and burned. To in- 
sure best results on high trees, such as 
street elms, burlaps should be placed 
around some of the larger limbs, as well 
as around the trunk, as many caterpillars 
will seek shelter up in the tree rather 
than descend to the ground. The most 
effective results in using the burlap are 
obtained where cavities, crevices, etc., in 
the trees have been first filled with cement 
or covered with zinc and all loose bark 
removed. If these hiding places are de- 


From Photograph Taken at 
his Pine Has Since Died. 
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stroyed, nearly all the caterpillars will 
seek the burlap at some time during the 
season. 

Banding a non-infested tree with in- 
sect lime or other sticky substance or 
mixture to keep the caterpillars out of it 
is an effective means of protection, pro- 
vided the branches of the tree do not in- 
terlock with those of an infested tree, 
and provided the two du not stand so 
near that the small caterpillars can pass 
from the infested tree to the other by 
means of their fine threads. A band, of 
whatever: material composed, to be effec- 
tive must remain sticky. When cater- 
pillars are numerous in a place, they 
often, in their attempts to cross the band, 
bridge it over with their threads and 


dead bodies, with the result that other 
caterpillars coming later are able to de- 
scend the tree. For this reason and in 
order that the caterpillars which collect 
beneath may be killed, the sticky band 
should be frequently inspected. If the 
many caterpillarswhich frequently “herd” 
below the sticky bands are not killed, they 
will in time leave the trees for shrubbery, 
where they are less easily destroyed, there 
to complete their feeding period and 
transform into moths. Insect lime, rau- 
penleim, tanglefoot, bodlime, printer’s ink 
or even axle grease are among the mate- 
rials most used for banding. All may be 
dangerous to the tree and should be re- 
moved after the caterpillar season has 
passed. 
Reaptnc, Mass. 


Fiction and Fact 


BY THE BACHELOR MAID 


[The article which we printed in our issue of April sth, entitled, ““A Week of System,” 
by “The Bachelor Maid,” with the reply of a “Wise Woman,” introduced into an editorial, 
seems to have excited a great amount of interest among our readers, judging from the 
many letters we have received. As “The Bachelor Maid” and her admiring family do not 
seem satisfied with our editorial, we shall gallantly atlow her to have the last word in this 
interesting discussion, unless we later change our minds.—Ebp1rTor.] 


HEN I discovered that “A Week 
W of System” had been taken 
seriously enough by Tue In- 
DEPENDENT to elicit an editorial answer, 
I turned its pages eagerly and with lively 
hope for the enlightenment which I 
should find in the solution of a “wise 
woman.” The-impression left upon me 
after several conscientious perusals of 
her remedy is still interrogative in form: 
What would she have prescribed if she 
had not known that the patient was a 
bachelor maid? 

It was very simple, and a tempting op- 
portunity for epigram, to preach from the 
text, “Don’t be a Bachelor Maid”; but 
suppose that I had not signed my com- 
plaint, and the editor had expunged a 
few “give-away” sentences, what answer 
would she have had for the real difficulty, 
which, so.far as I have ever observed, is 
in no way contingent upon the presence 
or absence of a wedding ring? My 
mother and Alice, tho married, gnash 
their teeth quite as often as I over their 


numerous and apparently useless inter- 
ruptions, and I can no more believe that 
it is merely a family peculiarity than I 
can that it is a feature exclusively at- 
tendant upon spinsterhood. Therefore, 
I submit that the “wise woman” has “an- 
swered” nothing, nor pointed any uni- 
versal moral, but merely embraced the 
opportunity to pay off a few scores 
against an individual Bachelor Maid. 
Under such circumstances I should 
hardly steal the time from my Saturday 
mending to continue the exchange of per- 
sonalities, did she not take occasion to 
present in more than ordinary baldness 
a number of statements very often heard 
also from those not generally tabulated 
as “wise.” One might most concisely re- 
ply to her dissertation by the simple re- 
mark that it was absolutely untrue from 
text to peroration, but, of course, that, 
besides being highly impolite, would, like 
all sweeping statements, fail to carry con- 
viction. Therefore, I beg her and the 
gentle reader in general to lend a recep- 
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tive ear to something at once more ex- 
tended and less emphatic. I once heard 
of a woman of eighty who claimed that 
it was better to live a married life of 
misery than to die an old maid; I had 
not, supposed, until I absorbed the sapient 
closing words of that editorial, that there 
lived any one of this day and generation 
who would preach such doctrine. And 
in all my strictures upon matrimony as 
practiced there is one phrase upon which 
{ have consciously refrained from saying 
much, because it seemed to me that I 
might well be charged with motives ex- 
ceedingly vain if I argued that a woman 
had any right to be influenced in the 
choice of her life’s work by the consid- 
eration of its probable effect upon her 
personal appearance. But I take it that 
I have been mistaken in my low estimate 
of this element of the “woman question,” 
since the dominant note of “wisdom’s” 
warning to me is, “Your good looks will 
desert you, if you don’t watch out.” It 
is, indeed, appalling to look forward to 
the day when young men will attend me 
to the street car or slum children sit 
under my religious instruction only at 
their mothers’ command or when fright- 
ened into it by the compelling force of 
my “strong face” and the “wiry” voice 
proceeding from my “stringy” throat, but 
I don’t know why I should prefer atten- 
tions’ accorded for identical reasons to 
the round shoulders, the “sagging” skirts 
and the “waddle” of the fat and shapeless 
mother of children. And how can any 
one who hath eyes in his head and a re- 
gard for the truth in his heart deny that 
the latter specimen abounds in our midst 
far in excess of the former ” 

Not many years ago I attended a re- 
union of the old students of the academy 
where I was prepared for college. The 
attendance of the “girls” of my own 
period was especially large. They all 
brought their babies and came—and such 
an array of feminine unloveliness I never 
beheld. The two “beauties” of the school 
weighed 200 each, and those who did 
not suggest the classic simile of “a meal- 
bag with a string tied ’round the mid- 
dle” were bent, flat-chested and skinny. 
Except Eva Leigh. She hardly looked a 
day older than when we used to giggle 
together over the lachrymose tendencies 
of the pious AEneas ; but then she has no 
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children, and is, I’m told, a leader in the 
female suffrage club of her city. One 
of our old teachers came up to us and 
said, “Girls, you’re the prettiest things 
I’ve seen today. In all this crowd you 
two are the only ones who seem like the 
girls I used to teach.” 

Altho in this I evidently differ 
widely from the “wise woman.” I should 
consider the loss of these physical attrac- 
tions bearable if it were compensated by 
a corresponding development of those 
spiritual and mental graces which might 
win for us still that admiration which I 
readily admit that we all desire. But I 
do not observe that males of any age 
are falling over one another in their ef- 
fort to be attentive to the “wise women’s” 
model wife and mother. The young phy- 
sician with whom I heard “Die Wal- 
kiire” is younger than I (and he knows 
it), but he professes to like me because, 
so he says,.I am “different from most 
women, and have a lot of hard sense,” 
it being his additional opinion that “most 
women are fools.” I’m sure I can’t say 
what has thus gained me (and my kind) 
a position in a separate class, but it may 
be philology. 

True, even the “wise woman’s” pre- 
ferred type of matron occasionally es- 
capes being physically a fright and in- 
tellectually a bore, but then, on the other 
hand, is she not aware that the “bachelor 
maid” never becomes the “old maid?” 
Evidently her wisdom was not acquired 
in a modern college or she would know, 
as I do, the many well-dressed, gracious 
and attractive middle-aged women who 
will be charming “bachelor maids” (and 
not “swaggering”) as long as they live. 
They are “female authorities on the 
origin and history of words,” but not 
even the men think them “ugly.” And 
even if they were, is it so much worse 
to “flatten out” as that sort of authority 
than as one upon the various causes of 
infantile colic? 

“But did anyone ever hear of a mar- 
ried woman’s grieving because she could 
not find time to devote to philology?” 
cries THE INDEPENDENT’S purveyor of 
“morals,” as if the question’s..absurdity 
were it’s own answer. Permit me to 
quote in reply from the indignant letter 
called forth by that editorial from one of 
my young married friends: “I should 


‘ 
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like to infotim the ‘wise woman,’” she 
wrote, “that in some sections of this coun- 
try, if not in the one which she adorns, 
there are married women who still feel 
an interest in Latin and Greek roots, and 
would be ashamed to be contented with 
such an existence as she eulogizes.” 

It is generally to be observed that a 
contempt for “ologies” and “isms,” as 
for religion and good manners, is char- 
acteristic of those who know nothing 
about them. The initiated do not need to 
be told that philology is as full of really 
human interest as many things whose 
names happen to be less obviously Greek. 
Why, after all, is the development of a 
nation’s speech from its infancy a less 
fascinating study than that of your own 
first-born? Or, again, why is the analysis 
of words less worthy the attention of a 
woman than their synthesis to fill a 
magazine at so much per line? Or who 
will say that it is not contributing about 
as much in proportion to its bulk to the 
present advancement of culture and civ- 
ilization ? 

But, as my above quoted correspondent 


justly adds, the wise one’s plan of es- 
cape from the exasperating distractions 
and interruptions of life offers the most 


amazing “moral” of all. It ‘is: Marry, 
and thenceforth be as selfish as you like, 
since nothing is expected of the mother 
but to live for self and for children, be- 
cause they are a part of self. Truly, in 
this light, and it is not a false one, “di- 
viding her time between husband, chil- 
dren and home,” does not seem so much 
more glorified a mission than spending 
her life “patching out other people’s sys- 
tems.” And it is not true that “it pays 
better” to surrender the ambition to cul- 
tivate the mind and talents that one may 
“bring up sons and daughters who will 
do the singing for her.” The best loved, 
the best obeyed, because the most re- 
spected, mothers in all the world are the 
ones who can guide their children’s in- 
tellects and have something better to 
their credit than the number of babies 
they have brought into the world. Evi- 
dently the “wise woman” is personally 
quite as ambitious on that score as the 
“newest” of us, else she would not be 
stealing time from her husband and chil- 
dren to write editorials for magazines. 
Sut suppose it were true that the pure- 
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ly domestic mother does more to train 
her daughters into Christian women (tho 
somehow she gets much less conspicuous 
results out of twenty years or so spent 
on a few than the bachelor maid Y. W. 
C. A. secretary from four years’ work 
among many), is it also true that her last 
years are more insured against loneliness 
and dependence than those of even the 
real “old maid”? There may come a 
day when I shall be.reduced to such a 
life in my brother’s home as the oracle 
of THE INDEPENDENT predicts (tho if 
my future sister-in-law prove at all par- 
ticular about the quality of her button- 
holes I think I shall be safe on that score 
after she has seen my first one!), but can 
it be asserted that all or even most of the 
pathetic old women whom we see de- 
pendent on the bounty of others for sup- 
port or employment are labeled with the 
prefix “Miss” ? 

For a good many years there lived 
near us two elderly women, widows, and 
not related, but bound together only by 
a common grief. One had buried all her 
seven children from consumption, the 
other had known the unspeakable sorrow 
of having every one of her sons disap- 
pear in early manhood, and of them all 
only one, and he on his deathbed, ever 
gave any sign of his existence to the 
mother who had lived only for her chil- 
dren. I have no words to describé the 
utter emptiness of those women’s lives, 
the woe stamped upon their faces. But 
the piteous, the hopeless feature of their 
case was that, when their homes went 
to pieces, there was nothing—absolutely 
—left in life for them. Homekeeping 
was the only art they.knew; when they 
no longer had homes to keep they lost 
equally their reasons for living, and noth- 
ing remained for them but to move into 
a house together and wait for death to 
come. 

Such a fate as theirs is hardly con- 
ceivable for the studious women. It 
may be true that “no one can teach for- 
ever,” tho no more so than that no one 
can keep house forever ; but tho the stu- 
dent lose her beauty, her friends, her 
money she has yet something, for the 
head and heart are after all not so dis- 
tinct and wide apart that the latter’s 
emptiness may not be filled in a measure 
from the other’s wealth. The scholarly 
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woman has stored up for herself those 
things which not only “adulescentiam 
alunt,” but which “senectutem ablectant, 
secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium 
ac solacium praebent,” the only earthly 
treasures secure against the “moth and 
rust” of loneliness and misfortune. 

It is not necessarily the matter of be- 
ing married or single which determines 
our usefulness, our happiness or our 
charm in either youth or age; it is our 
education and the use we make of it. I 
am willing to admit quite freely that it 
need not spoil a woman to become a wife 
or even a mother, provided she retain the 
ideals of a bachelor maid! For those are 
the only ideals really not selfish, the only 
ones which can be trusted in the end to 
bear fruit, because they are the seeds of 
a purposeful life. After all, to speak 
very seriously, I believe that a purpose 
is a better thing than a system. It is 
not so easily thrown out of gear, and it 
runs on broader lines, for in one single 
statement the “wise woman” was right— 
none but a thoroly selfish person can 
Therefore, 


be also thoroly systematic. 
I trust the mishaps of my “week” prove 
to all how entirely unselfish a bachelor 
maid can be! 

But still I feel disposed to urge a lit- 
tle the moral which: it seems to me the 


“wise woman” so entirely missed. I be- 
lieve that we do owe to our fellows a 
certain amount of our time and our 
thought ; therefore, I have never grudged 
to my pupils or my friends that time and 
thought which I believe actually helpful 
to them. But I think we forget, and 
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most often in the case of my sex, that 
to be truly helpful to others we must 
make the most of ourselves, and that to 
do that we need to claim the right to our- 
selves more than society now permits. 
My complaint against the “wise woman” 
and many men really wise (on other 
points) is that the breed of woman which 
they are striving so hard to perpetuate 
will never recognize that claim for either 
herself or others. She it is. who irritates 
me with her selfish and frivolous inter- 
ruptions and demands; she it is who sets 
our social standards so that even sensible 
women are afraid of giving offense if 
they say to one another, “I have not the 
time to talk to you today,” or, “I cannot 
conscientiously join your club or help 
with your chesth entertainment, good as 
its object is,” and so carry on their life- 
work in a sort of see-saw between subter- 
fuge in attempts to escape and overwork 
in attempts to carry these extraneous 
burdens. “The star with a home orbit 
and a diurnal system of her own” does 
manage somehow in defiance of all known 
astronomical laws to play a deal of mis- 
chief with other systems, and I have 
never yet seen her with children enough 
to make her a fixed star “after the work 
is done up.” I pray for her speedy and 
permanent occultation by those whose 
system is guided by the pursuit of that 
which 
“Aeque pauperibus prodest, locupletibus aeque, 
Aeque neglectum pueris senibusque nocebit.” 
If the philosophic Roman bachelor 
were among us today I am confident that 
he would add “virginibus uxoribusque.” 





How I Became a Provencal Poet 


BY FREDERIC MISTRAL 


[It will be remembered that two years ago Mistral, the famous Provencal poet, was 


given the Nobel Literature Prize. 
which are to be published this summer. 


At that moment he was busy compiling his memoirs, 
The distinguished author has been good enough to 


send us the following chapter concerning his schoolboy days, which is here printed for the 


first time.—EpiTor. ] 


When I was about fourteen, 
the longing I felt for a sight of 
my fields and for the sound of 
my Provengal tongue took such a 


hold of me that I grew desper- - 


ately homesick, 
“How happy,” I would say to 
myself, like the Prodigal Son, 
“are the servants and shepherds 
on our mas,* who eat the good 
bread my mother bakes for 
them, and the playmates of my 
childhood at Maillane, also— 
they live free in the country, 
and plow and sow and gather 
the grapes and olives under 
God’s blessed sun, while I am 
shut in between four walls, and have to 
worry over translations and exercises.” 

And my irritation was blended with a 
loathing for this artificial little world in 
which I was a prisoner and a hankering 
after a vague ideal which glimmered be- 
fore my eyes on the verge of the horizon. 
Now, it happened that one day, while I 
was reading something or other—I think 
the Magazin des Familles—I came upon 
a page that contained a description of the 
Chartreuse at Valbonne, and of the silent, 
contemplative life led by the Carthusian 
monks. 

“You will go,” I said to myself, “and 
knock at the gate of the convent; you 
will beg for admission and weep until the 
monks are pleased to receive you; then, 
after you have been received, you will 
spend the whole day in wandering, saint- 
like, beneath the trees of the forest, ab- 
sorbed in the love of God and sanctify- 
ing yourself in the manner in which the 
good Saint Gent sanctified himself.” 

; *The mas ‘comprises the residence, with all its out- 


buildings and farm buildings. The word is akin to 
to the English mianse and mansion. 
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But this reminiscence of Saint 
Gent, whose legend was familiar . 
to me, made me pause. 

“And your mother,” I reflect- 
ed, “to whom you have never 
even bade good-by! and who, as 
soon as she learns that you 
have disappeared, will be in a 
state of despair, and will be run- 
ning up hill and down dale in 
search of you, screaming; the 
poor heart-broken mother, just 
like the mother of Saint Gent!” 

And, thereupon, I faltered, 
and, with a swelling heart, I 
wheeled round and found the 
road that went to Maillane, all 
of which meant that I must embrace my 
parents before flying from the world, em- 
brace them for the last time. But, ac- 
cording as I drew nearer to the paternal 
home, my fine scheme and lofty purpose 
to become 2 monk melted in the emotion 
of my filial love, as rapidly as a snow- 
ball brought near the fire on the hearth, 
and when I stepped across the threshold 
of the mas, late in the the evening, and 
when my mother, astonished at seeing me 
drop in on her so unexpectedly, said: 

“Why in the world have you left 
boarding school before the holidays?” 

“I was low-spirited,” I answered, all 
in tears and already ashamed of my es- 
capade, “and I don’t want to go back to 
that big, fat Monsieur Millet’s, where 
they give you nothing to eat but carrots.”’ 

The next day I was given in charge to 
Rock, one of our shepherds, and led back 
to my detested jail, but with a promise 
that I should soon be liberated from it. 

Somewhat like the cats who often 
carry their kittens from place to place, 
my mother, on the opening of the school 
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vear, took me to Monsieur Dupuy, who 
was a native of Carpentras and wore eye- 
glasses ; he, too, had a boarding school at 
Avignon, in the Pont-Troué quarter. And 
here, by.the way, my relish for the Pro- 
vengal was fully slaked. 

This Monsieur Dupuy was the brother 
of Charles Dupuy, author of “Le Petit 
Papillon,” one of the most delicious 
poems in-our modern Provencal anthol- 
ogy ; he was Deputy for La Drome at the 
time of his death. His younger brother 
also rhymed in Provengal, but he did not 
boast of it, and he 
was right. 

Well, some ~ time 
afterward, there came 
to us from Nyon a 
young professor, with 
a fine black beard, 
who belonged to Saint 
Rémy. His name 
was Joseph Rouma- 
nille. As we were 
countrymen — Mail- 
lane and Saint Rémy 
are in the same can- 
ton—and as our par- 
ents, both agricultur- 
ists, were old ac- 
quaintances, we were 
soon close friends. 

Nevertheless, I was, 

for some time, igno- 

rant that this Saint 

Rémyan was also in- 

terested in Provengal 

poetry. 
On 


Sunday we 
used to be conducted 
to the Church of the 
Carmelites for mass 


and vespers. We 
were placed in the choir stalls _ be- 
hind the high altar, and accompa- 
nied the choristers with our boyish 
voices. Among the latter was Denis 
Cassan, another Provengal poet, and one 
of the most popular at the evening meet- 
ings in the quarter; he wore a surplice, 
and, with his quaint appeagance and bald 
head, had a comical look to our eyes 
when he intoned the anthems and hymns. 
The street in which he lived bears his 
name today. 

Now, one Sunday, while the vespers 
were being sung, the idea came into my 
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head to translate the Penitential Psalms 
into Provencal verse, and then I began 
writing stealthily, with the stump of a 
pencil, the quatrains of my translation in 
my half-open book: 
Que l’isop bagne ma caro, 
Serai pur: lavas-me léu 
E vendrai pu blane en caro 
Que la tafo de la néu, 

But Monsieur Roumanille, whose duty 
it-was to keep an eye on us, came behind 
me, seized the sheet of paper on which 
I was writing, read it, and then gave it 

to read to the prudent 
Monsier Dupuy. Ap- 
parently, the latter 
was not disposed to 
interfere with me. 
After vespers, when 
we were taking our 
usual walk around 
the ramparts. of 
Avignon, Roumanille 
called me to him and 
spoke as follows: 

“So this is the way 
you amuse yourself, 
my little friend, mak- 
ing Provengal 
verses ?” 

“Yes, sometimes,” 
I answered. 

“Would you like 
me to repeat a few? 
Well then, listen.” 

And he recited, in 
his resonant, mag- 
netic voice, “The 
Two Lambs.” 

I had read a lit- 
tle Provengal before 
this, but in a desul- 
tory fashion, and had 
often been provoked at seeing modern 
writers turn it into derision by the use 
they made of it; Yasmen and the Mar- 
quis de Lafare, with whom I was not ac- 
quainted, being exceptions to a custom 
that was almost general. But Rouman- 
ille, who was easily the foremost of the 
masters of the idiom of today, was able 
to express every feeling of the heart 
under a simple and fresh form, yet with 
dignity and distinction. 

The result was that, although he was 
my elder by a dozen years (he was born 
in 1818) we formed a close friendship, 
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and under a star so propitious that, for 
half a century, we have marched, 
shoulder to shoulder, in the prosecution 
of the same ethnic work, and never for 
a moment has our affection or our zeal 
been relaxed. Roumanille was- glad to 
discover a confidant of his muse who was 
capable of comprehending him, and I 
was burning to enter the sanctuary of my 
dreams ; so we clasped hands as sons of 
the same diety. 

One evening a party of us were play- 
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And immediately, without by-your- 
leave, or if-you-please, he takes a run 
and lands the length of three open hands 
beyond the mark left by our best jumper. 
We all clapped our hands, and asked: 

“Where do you come from, to do such 
a thing as that?” 

“T come,” said he, “from Chateauneuf, 
the country where they make the good 
wine. Have you never heard of Chateau- 
neul, Chateauneuf du Pape?” 

“Yes. What’s your name?” 
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Frédéric Mistral in Middle Life. 


ing at “the three jumps” in the yard, 
when suddenly a new boarder entered 
and joined us. He had thin legs, a nose 
@ la Henri Quatre, a rather oldish air, 
the stump of an extinguished cigar in his 
mouth ,and his hat was cocked over his 
ear. With his hands stuffed in the 
pockets of his jacket, he said, as cool as 
you please, just as if he had been one of 
us: 

“Well, what are we going to do? What 
do you say to me having a try at the three 
jumps ?” 


After Hebert. 


“ My name, is it? Anselme Mathieu.” 

And thereupon he plunged his hands 
in his pockets and drew them out full of 
old butts of cigars, which he offered to 
each of us smilingly, and with the most 
ceremonious courtesy. 

We, who for*the most part had never 
dared even to think of smoking, at once 
felt the highest reverence for this new- 
comer, who did things in such a grand 
way, and who, clearly, knew what high 
life was! 

It was in this fashion that we made the 
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acquaintance at the Dupuy boarding 
school of Mathieu, the amiable author of 
“La Farandole.” I once related the in- 
cident to our friend, Daudet—who was 
very fond of Mathieu—and it pleased him 
so well that he turned it to account in 
the romance of “Jack,” where Mathieu’s 
largest of the cigar stumps is placed to 
the credit’ of- the little ‘negro. prince. 

With Roumanille. and ' Mathieu. we 
were, then, the three—tres faciunt capi- 
tulum—who were to found the Félibrige, 
a little later on. But as for our honest 
friend, Mathieu, he was seldom seen, ex- 
cept at meal times or during recreation. 
It was a mystery to us how he managed 
things. As he had already the look of 
a little old man, altho not much over six- 
teen, and was somewhat backward in his 
studies, he succeeded in getting a room 
to himself under the tiles, claiming that 
he would be able to work with more free- 
dom. There in his garret, where might 
be seen pictures nailed to the walls, little 
figurines of Pradier on shelves, nudities 
in plaster, he dreamed, smoked and made 
verses the whole day, or else rested his 
elbow on the window and examined the 
people passing along the street, or the 
sparrows winging their flight to their 
nests with beakfuls for their little ones. 
Then he indulged in some broad jokes 
with Mariette, the chambermaid, ogled 
the masters’ young lady, and, when he 
came down among us, he had all sorts 
of idle tales to relate about what he had 
seen. 

He was grave enough, however, when 
he spoke of his noble pedigree. 

“My ancestors were Marquises,” he 
used to say, with the utmost seriousness, 
“Marquises of Montredon. At the time 
of the Revolution my grandfather aban- 
doned his title; and, having lost every- 
thing afterward, he never resumed it, be- 
cause he could no longer bear it in a fit-, 
ting manner.” 

For that matter, there was always 
something romantic, something mysteri- 
ous, in the life of Mathieu. Now and 
then, he would vanish from our eyes, 
suddenly and unaccountably. We would 
raise a shout: “Mathieu!” No answer. 
Where was he? Up yonder on one of the 
house tops that rose above the tiles. He 
was keeping an appointment, he assured 
us, with a very beautiful young lady. 
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It happened that we had all taken our 
places on the Pont-troué on the festival 
of Corpus Christi to see the procession 
pass. It-was-our usual station on this 
occasion, gnd we were watching for it 
eagerly. 

“Frédéric,” said Mathieu, “do you 
want to see the young lady - am in love 
with ?” 

“Nothing would pleade me better.” 

“All right then,” hé° returned, “look 
sharp. When the band of girl chorus 
singers passes in their white dresses and 
tulle veils, you will notice that all have 
flowers pinned to the middle of their 
breasts, all except one, with hair like 
threads of gold, and she will have the 
flower pinned to her side. There, look 
now ; that’s the young lady.” 

“That is your sweetheart ?” 

“She, and none other.” 

“Why, old chap, she’s grand! But how 
did you manage to get so fine a young 
lady stuck on you?” 

“T’ll tell you all about it,” he answered. 
“She’s the daughter of the confectioner 
at the Carretterie. I have been there 
now and then to buy things,’and so we 
became quite friendly. After I had made 
known to her, one day that she was be- 
hind the counter, that I was the Marquis 
of Montredon, I said: 

“ “Fair maid, if I thought you as want- 
ing in wisdom as I am, | should propose 
a little excursion.’ . ; 

“*Where to? 

““*To the moon,’ I answered. 

“The young lady burst out laughing, 
and I continued : 

“*This is how we'll fix it: You will 
go up, my darling, to the terrace above 
your house at any hour that you desire 
or are able to do so, and I, who am ready 
to lay my heart and fortune at your feet, 
will climb every day to the spot you see 
yonder and make love to you.’ 

“And so the thing turned out. At 
one end of my fair one’s house’ there is 
a raised platform, as is the case with so 
many houses in Avignon, where the 
linen is hung out to dry; I have only, 
then, to go up on the roof and crawl 
from spout to spout, and there you are! 
I reach my lovely little blond, who is 
laying out or folding her little wash ; our 
lips meet, our hands clasp, all in the most 
gentlemanlike and ladylike fashion, as 
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The Cradle of Frédéric Mistral. 


between knight and damozel; we are in 


Paradise!” 

And now you see how pleasantly our 
Anselme, the future Félibre des baisers, 
passed through his classes on the roofs 
of Avignon, studying at his ease in the 
breviary of love. 

Speaking of processions, I must, be- 
fore leaving the pontifical city, say a few 
words about those religious pageants, 
which, in our young days, created the 
greatest excitement thruout Avignon for 
a whole fortnight. Notre Dame de Dons, 
which is the episcopal seat, and the four 
parishes of Saint Agricol, Saint Pierre, 
Saint Didier and Saint Symphorion vied 
with one another in making the finest ap- 
pearance. As soon as the sacristan had 
gone thru the streets, ringing his bell, 
along which the Host was to pass under 
the canopy, there was a general sweep- 
ing and watering. The fronts of the 
houses were adorned with green boughs 
and hangings. The rich spread their em- 
broidered and damasked tapestry over 
the balconies; the poor exhibited their 
finest quilts. Then arose at the appointed 
places the monumental reposoirs (sta- 
tions of repose for the Sacrament), lofty 
as pyramids and covered with candelabra 
and vases of flowers. The people awaited 
the procession, seated in front of their 
houses, and, in the interval, before its 
appearance, consoled themselves by eat- 


ing meat pies. The young beaus and 
ladies’ men, and some of the tradesmen 
and artisans. strutted along, throwing 
roses and making eyes at the young girls 
under the awnings of the streets, made 
quite misty by the smoke of the censers. 

When, at last, the procession, headed 
by its red-garbed beadle, with its bands 
of white-veiled virgins, its congregations, 
brothers, monks, abbés, choristers and 
music, filed slowly along to the beating 
of drums, you heard on its passage the 
murmurs of the devout, who were tell- 
ing their beads. 

Then, in the midst of a great silence, 
all bent the knee or bowed the head, and 
the resplendent monstrance was raised 
high above the crowd by the officiating 
priest. 

But the greatest attraction during the 
day was the Penitents, who made their 
rounds after sunset by the light of 
torches. Especially when the White 
Penitents, in their cowls and long cloaks, 
defiled thru the city, like spectres, some 
carrying portable tabernacles, others reli- 
quaries, others censers, some a triangle 
with an enormous open eye in the center, 
some a great serpent twined around a 
tree. You would have said that it was 
an Indian procession of Brahma. 

These confraternities were as old as 
the League and the Schism of the West, 
and their leaders and dignitaries were 














usually the first nobles of Avignon, 
Aubanel, the great Félibre, was all his 
life a zealous White Penitent, and died 
and was buried in the habit of the con- 
fraternity. 

.The man who superintended our stud- 
ies and recreation hours at the Dupuy 
establishment was an ex-African ser- 
geant, named Monsieur Monnier. He 
would have liked, he told us, to be a Red 
Penitent if a confraternity of that color 
had existed in Avignon. He was frank, 
like every old soldier, and as ready to 
swear. He had a coarse mustache and 
imperial, and was as neat and spruce as 
he well could be, all over, from top to 
toe. 

At the College Royal, where we learned 
history, there’ was never any question 
about the politics of the time. But Ser- 
geant Monnier, who was an enthusiastic 
republican, undertook our education in 
this department. During recreation he 
stalked up and down, with a history of 
the Revolution in his hand. He caught 
fire as he read, gesticulated, swore, fairly 
wept, in his transports. “Oh, how grand 
this is! And this!” he would shout at us. 
“What men they were! Camille Des- 
moulins, Mirabeau, Bailly, Vergniaud, 
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Danton, Saint-Just, Boissy d’Anglas! 
Nom de Dieu, what worms we are today 
in comparison with the giants of the Na- 
tional Convention !” 

“Yes, they were glorious fellows, those 
giants of the Convention of yours! They 
were great at cutting off heads and drag- 
ging crucifixes thru the dirt! Some were 
unnatural monsters who devoured one 
another, and Bonaparte bought the others 
whenever he felt like it, as easily as he 
might buy swine at a fair!” 

And .so they never met without a 
wrangle, which continued until our good 
Mathieu came on the scene and brought 
about a reconciliation for the time by 
some wild prank or other. 

It was amid these simple, kindly sur- 
roundings that I finished my studies in 
the month of August, 1841. Roumanille, 
to increase his small income, entered the 
Seguin printing office as foreman, and, 
thafiks to this employment, he was able 
to bring out, at little expense, his first 
collection of verses “Les Paquerettes,” his 
reading of which was a delicious treat 
for us, as soon as he received the proofs. 
And next, as gay as a young colt when 
it is let out to graze freely in the 
meadows, I returned to our mas. 

MAILLANE, FRANCE, 


The City by the Sea 


BY ROBERT GOLDSMITH 


Tue world was wrapped in placid peace: 
For Day had gone to rest, 

And Night had set a starry watch 
Upon each cloudy crest, 

And sweet calm lay, in no dismay, 
Within each tranquil breast. 


When lo! from out the molten earth 
A mumbling and a moan; 

A rending of the rocks of gray; 
And Terror mounts his throne; 

And every cry that cleaves the sky 
Dies faintly in a moan. 





’Tis yester-night! And all is bliss, 
And. busy are all marts; 

The sinking sun the hills doth kiss, 
Then, lingering, departs: 

’Tis morrow-morn! Our strength is shorn, 
And broken are our hearts. 


We smite our breasts and bow our heads 
Before dread destiny, 

But yield nor heart, nor hand, nor hope, 
Nor curse God’s strange decree ; 

For we will build again our home, 
The City by the Sea. 


New York City. 





Still the Muck Rake 


BY JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


{Mr. Brooks is one of the best known lecturers on economic and sociological subjects’ in 
the United States. For two years he was the expert of the United States Department of 
Labor, making a report in 1893 upon “Workingmen’s Insurance in Germany.” He is Pres- 
ident of the National Consumers’ League, and his volume, “Social Unrest,” is perhaps the 
best analysis of present day politico-sociolggical tendencies in America.—Ep1rTor.] 


ANY of us have wondered when 

the revolt would come. It is, I 

think, seven years since the gal- 

lant author of “Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth” told me that his massed evi- 
dence must at least frighten some of the 
overlords of high finance. It is the kind 
‘of book that goes far to kill the writer of 
it. Its pages throb with the pain of, de- 
livery. Lloyd sent me an early copy for 
inspection, but, to my present shame, I 
gave but a half hearted response. It 
seemed to me turgid in parts and over- 
strained thruout. Even now, as a work 


of art, I think its emotional emphasis at 
fault. To the real strength of the book, 
I was, however, blind. 

Two years later I gave a copy to a 
quick witted financier in the very heart 


of the great scramble. I begged him to 
read it with honest care and tell me his 
impression. Within a fortnight he 
brought me the volume penciled from 
cover to cover. The book, he said, has 
some errors of fact, which he explained 
to me. He,then added: “The real lim- 
itation of the writer is that he did not get 
on to half the iniquity he was attack- 
ing.” 

But was my ‘flayed victim in -those 
chapters frightened? Not by a tremor. 

One of the great ones “had it read,” 
and later listened for a half hour while 
a clerical retainer amused him with low 
farce travesty of its contents. Another 
so far winced under a sharp personal 
thrust as to threaten a libel suit. A legal 
henchman pointed to the sworn testi- 
mony of his own accredited agents be- 
fore a legislative committee, confirming 
every word that Lloyd had set down. 
The awkwardness of going behind this 
evidence was so obvious that the attempt 
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to strike back was dropped. Further 
than this I never could learn that the 
philippic of this Saint George among 
social reformers raised a ripple of 
alarm, yet Lloyd was a man with the 
muck rake. 

In the spring of 1903 the New York 
Evening Post prepared its statement of 
political and business lewdness in Rhode 
Island. The exposure was as pitiless as 
it was true to the fact. Even to the fool 
that runs, it made clear the cancerous 
spots in our national life. Where poli- 
tics touches those forms of business that 
are entrenched by unfair or stolen priv- 
ileges, disease follows with a swift foot. 
It is a thing for national sackcloth and 
ashes that it has taken us so long really 
to look this ugly fact in the face. At 
home and abroad students and publicists 
have long since pointed out the evil. Be- 
fore 1840. so farseeing and friendly a 
critic as de Tocqueville wrote us down as 
conspicuously a law abiding people, but 
he saw a coming peril in the “lawless- 
ness” of the rich, but until just now, the 
great mass of middle class respectability 
has not believed a word of these charges. 
Strangely enough, it has been left to a 
group of young journalists to tell the 
story so that even our great well to do 
averages are startled into attention. They 
have been forced to listen. With fe- 
licitous departure from all academic 
timidities these new instructors have 
camped in the market and the mine; with 
lobby and legislative committee, report- 
ing straight and without fear the thing 
that is. 

It is as shabby as it is cowardly of 
us to condemn what is best in the work 
of these new messengers, because neces- 
sarily open to this or that fault—as of 
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“sensationalism” or “inadequate investi- 
gation.” The best of this group are do- 
ing the highest and most saving moral 
work in this country. 

The clergy should be doing it, but as 
a class they have lost their chance. They 
are condemned to give out counsel from 
a distance too safe and protected. The 
really strong; those who do things are 
as indifferent to pulpit utterances as to 
the political or business opinions of a 
pretty woman. 

Why at last in the seats of the mighty 
is there anxiety? When the Evening 


Post, and later, Steffens, told plain tales 
of Rhode Island rottenness ; a rottenness 
so expansive as to include among its 
causes her most petted political leader, as 
well as franchise magnates and much 
gig aristocracy of Providence. Wh 
That ah 


did none of them strike back? 

attack so definite, so personal, so charge 
with criminal accusation should be 
flouted and ignored is more sinister than 
the charge itself. Think of a social con- 
dition in which one can afford to keep 
silence before such indictment! Yet how 
long had this been the state of Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and, indeed, 
most of our American cities? 

No one flinched in the least at the first 
irrefutable proof in general terms that 
where the business of special privilege 
impinged upon politics. politics is cor- 
rupted. The supreme service of these 
journalists is in giving concrete and in- 
telligible illustration to the larger gen- 
eral fact. At least they have begun to 
make the people understand the futile 
— mischief of our would be Repub- 
ic. 

It is quite momentous to get the main 
proposition into our heads that, if any 
corporate privileges (lighting, transpor- 
tation, mining, Beef Trust) once devel- 
ops the power of great speculative gains, 
they not only soak the public, but im- 
measurably worse, they must: corrupt a 
swarm of attendant politicians in city, 
State and nation. At this Stage of the 
discussion, it is either a very dense or 
prejudiced person who denies this fact. 
Far more momentous is it to turn this 
proposition into definite material for 
propaganda. This is the work of trans- 
lation into the mother tongue. It has 
been done by those who have run back 
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and forth between the centers of business 
and the centers of politics until they have 
made connection. In countless instances’ 
they. have taught the public precisely 
what this connection is. They have 
called names, places, dates and docu- 
ments. Yet several years of this task 
work were necessary before a_ public, 


‘long drugged by the phrases of our com- 


petitive ethics, began to waken. From 
every quarter the signs of this awaken- 
4ng are at hand. It is the beginning of 
the revolt of which | first spoke. It is 
so unmistakable that those same seats of 
the mighty are felt by the sitters to be 
insecure. They were, of course, the last 
to waken, and like one roughly aroused 
before dawn, they stagger a little to get 
their bearings. 

The senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts is at the front in sounding the 
alarm. “Who are these disturbers of our 
peace?” With senatorial gravity we are 
admonished to be on our guard against 
the defamer of dignities. Others are on 
the alert, angered, grieved, pathetic, ac- 
cording to temperament. The steel of 
St. George has at last struck home, but 
they will not have him so named. He 
is to be “The Man with the Muck Rake.” 

This we might have learned from every 
page of really vital reform history. Every 
shining name on the frontier of social 
change was a man with the muck rake. 
To English factory owners, in 1830, such 
a one was Shaftsbury. So was Robert 
Owen to the Bishop of Exeter and all 
his kind. William Cobbett and the 
doughtiest knights who tilted against the 
rotten boroughs worked in muck with 
the same implement, because the muck 
was there. To the whole landlord 
gentry, Cobden and Bright were no bet- 
ter in the early forties. Midway in the 
century, Charles Kingsley, Hughes, Lud- 
low, and even the saintly Maurice, were 
set upon by English sweaters with a vir- 
ulence hard, at this distance, even to 
understand. 

To four-fifths of Boston’s élite, Gar- 
rison and Sumner were men with the 
muck rake. 

The crisis in England in 1832, or our 
own in 1861, was no whit graver than . 
that we now face. The one hope is that 
we are becoming conscious of the evil. 
It is this which at last frightens the poli- 
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tician and the freebooter. They are 
alarmed for precisely the same reason 
that proprietary medicine men are in 
arms against Collier's Weekly. This evil 
is as old as quackery, but something of 
its devasting effects have been made so 
dear as to startle the public. To the 
whole solemn phalanx of charlatans who 
sell bad alcohol and poisonous drugs 
under lying names, Collier’s is, of course, 
stirring muck. 

Nothing now concerns the American 
people quite so vitally as to understand 
the issue at stake. 

The real work for the man with the 
rake is but just begun. Largely by 
mere fortuity of a pinched stock game- 
ster and a family quarrel we have had 
the insurance sore opened, but are we so 
smitten by blindness as to think for an 
instant that the speculation excesses of 
insurance companies constitute the only 
sore, or the most dangerous one? | 

The probing of railroad abuses is 
known by every competent person to be 
in its initial stages. That the express 
companies should have thus far gone scot 
free is humiliating, but there is no hope 
for this new or unfinished task except 
thru the agency of those who will have to 
bear the stigma of the muck rake. 

What now is most to be feared is also 
a well worn story in the history of po- 
litical and economic reform. © When 
blood is let, when once disturbed vested 
interests are driven to their defense, the 
commonest device is to vilify the agita- 
tors. 

It is in the very nature of these strug- 
gles to attract aggressors of most di- 


verse character; from the highest to the. 


most wayward and erratic. As it ever 
was, so again we shall have men like 
Lloyd, Hapgood, Steffens, Baker pur- 
posely confused in one motley fellowship 
with every abusive journalistic skate 
whose sole aim is pelf. One of the 
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hardiest of our buccaneers has said it: 
“The whole cursed business is the work 
of a newspaper gang out for the dough.” 
This was an honest opinion, lying level 
with his own career and _ business 
method. Far above this is the intelli- 
gence of many others who have been 
made to smart by the truth telling. 
These, to our certain knowledge, propose 
to use every weapon that lifelong skill 
and measureless resources put at their 
disposal to silence this agitation. For 
the cranks among these critics they have 
only contempt. They know enough of 
human nature to understand that mere 
strident defamation will be discounted to 
a zero by the American people. It is the 
gray fact of truth and sobriety alone that 
they fear. A Latin motto reads: “He 
teaches well who distinguishes clearly.” 
Let us be on our guard against this cun- 
ning confusion of the best.and the worst 
of our social censors. If the Harlequin 
is at the jousting, so too is St. George, 
and no one shall cozen us into mistaking 
the one for the other. 

The man with the muck rake at his 
lowest is not our peril. Our peril is in 
seeing too late what it means to have 
democratic government in control of 
speculative business interests powerful 
enough to silence or make servile the 
twenty strongest men in our most dig- 
nified political body: 

Who has heard from a soul of them 
one searching or indignantly effective 
protest against evils known as thoroly 
as Ohio Senators knew their partnership 
with a creature like Cox of Cincinnati? 

The reasons for this dumb sub- 
servience constitute a peril compared to 
which the muck rake is innocent as a 
child’s toy. 

Upon nothing does the public safety 
andacleaner public life more depend than 
upon the unflinching continuance of this 
brave surgery. 

CAMBRIDGE, * MAss. 








What Prohibition Has Done 
for Kansas 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON 


AutHor oF “In His Steps,” 


N the first day of May, this year, 
() Kansas celebrates twenty-five 
years of her prohibitory law, 

which is a constitutional amendment. 
So many lies have been told about Kansas 
in a variety of ways concerning her 
political, social and other features of life 
that it ought to be refreshing occasion- 
ally to hear something which approx- 
imates the truth. The number of lies 
told about Kansas, which have to do with 
her prohibitory law, are so numerous 
that this brief article does not pretend 
to’ answer them. It only attempts to 
state affirmatively some things which the 
writer believes to be the facts in the case 
after seventeen years’ residence in the 
State, after careful observation, and con- 
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sultation with other old and reliable resi- 
dents. 

First.—It may safely be said that in 
three-fourths of Kansas today the pro- 
hibitory law is as well enforced as other 
laws. A certain number of well known 
towns and cities, but not a large number, 
have disregarded the law from the be- 
ginning and have adopted in defiance of 
the constitution practically a license sys- 
tem in the collection of monthly fines. 
Traveling men, visitors to the State for 
a short time, have found these conditions 
existing in these towns and cities’ and 
have inferred from them a general law- 
lessness over the entire State. We are 
all familiar, of course, with the English- 
man who comes to New York or Bos- 
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ton, stays two or three weeks, goes home 
and writes his impressions of America. 
Kansas history has been written in the 
same way by men who have entered a 
joint in a whisky town in Kansas and 
gone back home to say that prohibition 
is a failure. Facts in the case, however, 
show that in at least eighty counties out 
of 105 the prohibitory law is respected 
and enforced. 

Second.—Practically every school 
teacher in Kansas (10,000) believes in 
this law after twenty-five years’ trial of 
it. Every minister of every denomina- 
tion, so far as I know, without excep- 
tion. An overwhelming majority of the 
editors of newspapers believe in it. <A 
majority of business men in the State, 
and of professional men as well. The 
manager of the Santa Fé Railway, Mr. 
J. E. Hurley, has just said: 

“T regard the prohibitory law of the State 
of Kansas as of very great value, especially 
to the railroad men, who are in some ways 
tempted along the line of intemperance as 
other working men are not tempted, owing to 
the nature of their work, their enforced. ab- 
sence from home, etc. 

“The difference between conditions in Kan- 
sas and those in States where the saloon is 
permitted by license is very marked.. I do 
not hesitate to say that the adyantage is all 
with the State of Kansas,.even under the han- 


dicap of its being surrounded by States where 
the saloon is allowed. I regard the law as a 
great blessing in every particular to the so- 


cial, moral and general welfare of workin 
men, and especially of railroad men, wi 

whom I have lived nearly all of my life, and I 
do not hesitate to say to the world that all 
railroad men the world over would be greatly 
benefited by the passage of such a law as 
that which is on the statute books in the 
State of Kansas.” 


It would be difficult to find a higher 
and more sweeping testimonial to the 
-benefit of this law than is given by this 
railroad man, who has been in the busi- 
ness practically all his life. Governor 
Hoch says a quarter of a million young 


people have grown up in Kansas who’ 


have never seen a saloon. That, in itself, 
is a tremendous advantage to the State. 
Third.—The working of a prohibitory 
law has thruout the State put the stamp 
of the criminal upon the brewer and the 
liquor seller. He has no social standing 
whatever, not even in towns where the 
law is deliberately nullified. In the East 
it is not uncommon to find the brewer 
living in the most expensive house in the 
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town, and if not with a defined. social 
standing at least with tremendous politi- 
cal influence and other power exerted 
over the press and the people generally. 
In Kansas such condition is unknown. 
The steady educational influence of the 
law has gradually placed the saloonkeeper 
and the brewer in the rank with crim- 
inals, and he is classed as a criminal 
along with burglars, counterfeiters, 
thieves and perjurers. This, in itself, is 
a tremendous educational factor, espe- 
cially to the young people born into this 
atmosphere. 

Fourth.—The economic value of the 
law is beyond dispute. Kansas has the 
smallest number of paupers to its popu- 
lation of any State in the Union, about 
one to every 1,000 inhabitants. Kansas 
has the smallest number of drunkards of 
any State in the Union in proportion to 
its population. We reckon that we save 
to the State between seven and eight mil- 
lion dollars every year from this one fact 
alone. There are towns in Kansas of 
10,000 people where the entire cost of 
enforcing the prohibitory law is not more 
than 15 cents to a citizen, and where 
whole months go by without a single 
criminal case on the docket, and it does 


“not pay to keep up the poorhouse.. In 


spite of the fact that the man who comes 
into the State for a few days and goes 
out again and says prohibition does not 
prohibit, the brewers’ journals them- 
selves, and the United States Revenue 
reports show that year after year less 
than 10,000 barrels of liquor are sold in 
Kansas, over against more than 200,000 
in Nebraska, and over 1,000,000 in Mis- 
souri. . ; 

Fifth——The prohibitory law has done 
splendid service in uniting men and 
women of different political and religious 
faiths. Time and again in the history of 
scores of towns in sas the churches 
have united on this-issue, and time and 

ain in scores of towns men have de- 

ed from their party allegiance to 
band with others of any party faith on 
this one issue of law and its enforcement. 
It is seldom that there is a . municipal 
election in Kansas into which this moral 
issue does not come. It is a disastrous 
thing for any people when a political 
campaign is carried on without a definite 
moral issue, All political issues are 
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moral, but the politicians do not always 

make that fact appear. It is impossible, 
however, to evade the moral issue in the 
political campaign where either law or 
lawlessness is the plain issue. That fact, 
in itself, has repeatedly united the peo- 
ple. During his recent revival service in 
Kansas, Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman made 
the statement that he had never been in 
a State in the Union where the church 
people were nore united than in Kansas. 
This is due almost wholly to the fact that 
they have united on this broad question 
of the enforcement of the prohibitory 
law. 

Sixth—The prohibitory law has edu- 
cated the people of Kansas, especially the 
young people, to regard the social cus- 
tom of drinking as an evil, something to 
be shunned and be ashamed of. 
are many towns in Kansas where the 
habit of social drinking would put a 
social ban upon the person who indulged, 
and even be the political death of a can- 
didate for office if he indulged in the 
habit in his own home. That also, in 
itself, as a fruit of the prohibitory law 
is no small thing. It is, in fact, a tre- 
mendous advance on the easy custom 
which prevails in many whisky States 
of continuing the drinking habit upon 
which no ban is placed socially. Political 
clubs meet in Kansas in banquets where 
no liquor is ever served. The newspapers 
of Kansas, with the exception of about 
twenty, never print any liquor advertise- 
ments. Over 800 publications, daily, 
weekly and monthly, and out of that 
number there are less than twenty-five 
that ever print liquor advertisements. 
That also is a significant fact when it is 
considered that the poor country editor 
is often tempted by the liquor men who 
would be glad to pay promptly large 
sums for advertisements of their wares, 
but the condemnation that would follow 
such a use of the press would be swift 
and unmistakable. Where the fear of 
such condemnation does not exist the 
educational feature of the law, which has 
put the liquor businéss under the ban, in- 
fluences the press. 

Seventh.—After all else has been said 
this remains for the fact of twenty-five 
vears of prohibition in Kansas. The 
people, by a majority, are more firmly 
fixed in their faith in the efficacy of the 
law than ever. There is no talk of re- 
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submission. In spite of the fact that the 
law is disobeyed, that faithless officers in 
some towns fail to do their duty, that 
juries are fixed and county attorneys are 
on the other side, it yet remains true, 
that, take it as a whole, the State has 
been an incalculable gainer from the law 
in social, political and commercial ways, 
and that is the only fair way to judge of 
any law in any State as to its general 
effect upon the people as a whole as the 
years pass on. Even in places where the 
law has been disobeyed for years there 
is the leaven of a protest against it; and 
because the law stands on the books it 
is always possible that a change of ad- 
ministration in the city may make pos- 
sible at any time a change in conditions. 
The people have threshed out the ques- 
tion of the status of the saloon business 
and do not have to create, in most places, 
a sentiment against it. People in the 
East sometimes say to me: “You are 
always having trouble with your prohib- 
itory law in Gites aren't you?” And 
I sometimes say, “We are, and we think 
it is better to be always having trouble 
with the devil than to sit down and be 
at peace with him, the way you do.” And 
I may say, truthfully, that the worst con- 
dition we have ever known in the city of 
Topeka, when the city administration 
and the county administration were 
against the law, when the town was what 
is called “wide open,” and joints were 
*ttumerous, even then the worst condition 
we have ever hadais one hundred times 
better than the condition in any licensed 
saloon town of the same size that I have 
ever seen. In a recent trip thru New 
England, including New York city and 
Pennsylvania, | saw more drunken men 
and more men drinking, and more women 
also, in three weeks than I have seen in 
the whole State of Kansas in ‘seventeen 
years. : 
After twenty-five years of prohibition 
the men who have lived in Kansas and 
watched the operation of the law wel- 
come twenty-five years more of the same 
law with the growing hope of increasing 
its efficiency and finally wiping out, with 
the help of the United States Govern- 
ment, which ought to go out of the liquor 
business entirely, the last vestige of the 
worst business known to men on the face 
of the earth. 
Torexa, Kan. 





Is the Navy Getting a Square Deal’’? 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


Bonaparte is to be translated be- 

fore long to the office of Attorney- 
General, and is to be succeeded in the 
Navy Department by Mr. George L. 
Meyer, hitherto our Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. Mr. Meyer’s past services 
have been distinguished, and there is 
no reason to assume that his ability to 
administer the affairs of the Navy is 
anywise less in degree than that of his 
immediate predecessors, Messrs. Long, 
Moody, Morton and Bonaparte, at the 
time of their repective appointments. 

It is, therefore, to be understood that 
in what follows, no criticism whatever 
is directed to Mr. Meyer’s general eligi- 
bility as a citizen of known talent and 
reputation. It is also freely conceded— 
nay, insisted—that a public servant who 
has ‘filled a great office with credit to 
his country and himself is, beyond most 


| T is currently réported that Secretary 


men, well fitted to go higher. 

In common, however, with Messrs. 
Long, Moody, Morton and Bonaparte, 
Mr. Meyer will assume his new place 


without known special qualifications. 
That is to say, it has not been made pub- 
licly apparent that Mr. Meyer has ever 
exhibited any special knowledge of naval 
affairs, or even manifested any special 
interest in them, or that, as in the cases 
of his before-named predecessors, he 
will not have to be wholly educated for 
his work after he undertakes it. 

It is true that all officials at the out- 
set must, to some extent, be educated to 
their tasks, especially if they have not 
advanced by promotion from lower 
grades; but in none of the Cabinet 
offices is the kind of knowledge required, 
so far out of the general run of civilig 
attainments as that pertaining to the 
Navy. Nor was there ever a time when 
the questions to be decided by the Sec- 
retary were more perplexing, more tech- 
nical, and yet more vital. The law gives 
him no responsible military advisor. He 
is constantly called upon to draw con- 
clusions from thee conflicting opinions 
of experts. He is often obliged to de- 
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fend his decisions before other laymen 
in legislative office; and this, at tires, 
against interests pecuniary and interests 
political. The Navy tells its wants thru 
him. This is only the barest outline ot 
the task with which he has to grapple 
and to the like of which in business life 
only men 9f long experience and proved 
special ability are ever called. 

A brief statement of the chief naval 
problems urgently demanding solution. 
will show why the position now requires 
knowledge at the outset. 

I. The Problem of Competent Ad- 
mirals—The attention of the country 
was first called in the columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT, several years ago, to the 
fact that our naval commanders were 
too old; that this condition was rapidly 
going from bad to worse; that we were 
fast reaching the stage where we should 
have no competent admirals and no sys- 
tem which would produce them. The 
few Cassandra voices which then cried 
this are now echoed by the whole com- 
missioned personnel of the Navy in 
chorus. Concrete and reasonable prop- 
ositions for relief have been made. 
Self-sacrificing as the naval officers al- 
ways are, never before have men to 


. whose individual careers such remedies 


would be destructive, more urgently ad- 
vocated their adoption. They are mak- 
ing it very plain that continued neglect 
in this matter is little short of criminal. 
There is no certain sign yet that the per- 
sistent obduracy of Congress is being 
overcome. Much will depend upon the 
Secretary’s influence. 

It. The Problem of the Fleet.—Since 
the naval rise of Japan, it is idle to fix 
attention on protecting only the Atlantic 
Coast. We have got to provide for the 
defense of the Pacific side. Until the 
Panama Canal is completed fleets in one 
ocean will not be within supporting dis- 
tance of fleets in the other. Does that 
mean two Navies, and, if so, of what 
strength ? 

No one disputes our need of an “ade- 
quate” Navy, but what “adequate” im- 
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plies is sharply contested. Does it mean 
one powerful enough to whip that of 
Great Britain and of her ally, Japan, 
combined ; or only just sufficient to keep 
Kaiser Wilhelm from comfortably dis- 
embarking his army, or in conjunction 
with the English fleet able to enforce and 
maintain the peace of the world? Does 
it mean ships designed solely for war, or 
ships designed partly for war and partly 
for ocean police, or only for ocean 
police? The extremists on one side want 
to crowd every faculty, military and 
police, in every fighting ship; those on 
the other sigh for the days of Jefferson 
and his 237 mosquito craft. 

Are we .to go on exaggerating at 
enormous expense the present empiric 
type of battle ship, or seek original de- 
signs? Are we to lead in naval progress 
or wait and profit by the experiments of 
other nations, at the risk of being caught 
unprepared ? 

III. The Problem of Desertion—The 
high rate of desertion in the enlisted 
force of the Navy is a source of anxiety. 
Out of a total of 30,804 men, 4,427 ab- 
sented themselves last year without au- 
thority, of which 3,227 were marked as 
deserters, and about one-third of these 
were in the boiler room force. We man- 
aged to catch and convict 447. No bet- 
ter facilities appear to have been pro- 
vided for the apprehension of these crim- 
inals who turned their backs on their 
colors. And the official mind seems un- 
able to suggest any. 

“Until public sentiment is set right,” 
wails the Bureau of Navigation, “and a 
larger percentage of men enlist who 
have a true sense of obligation to their 
oath no appreciable decrease in the per- 
centage of desertions may be looked 
for.” Is it not conceivable that a Sec- 
retary of the Navy, equipped with ade- 
quate knowledge of it, might see his way 
thru the tangles of red tape and official 
conservatisin which underlie this help- 
less outgiving of the Bureau? 

IV. The Problem of Economical Ad- 
ministration—The extravagance of the 
present system is excessive. It is now 
reported that of the $8,000,000 appro- 
priated last year for repairs to be per- 
formed under the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair, only $4,000,000 can be 
accounted for by the Chief of Bureau; 
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and that, in the Bureau of Steam En- 
gineering, out of an appropriation for 
the same purpose of $4,000,000, only 
one-half appears to have gone to its au- 
thorized destination. This is not graft, 
involves no malfeasance of any sort, and 
does not reflect in the slightest upon the 
integrity of the officers now at the heads 
of the Bureaus. The fault is not in 


‘men, but in the system which has re- 


sulted in the outlay of the funds set 
aside for repairs in expensive adminis- 
tration and unnecessary navy yards. 

V. The Problem of Responsible Mil- 
tary Advice.—The need of a general 
staff for the Navy, or of some body, no 
matter under what name, charged with 
responsibly advising the Secretary in 
military matters, is clear. Their very 
complexity makes it necessary, and that 
complexity is growing all the time. 

The present situation, which leaves the 
Secretary dependent upon wrangling 
“boards,” is absurd and dangerous. It 
is also very expensive. 

Beyond this, it is becoming evident 
that the supply bureaus of the Depart- 
ment, the business offices which deal with 
contractors and buy things for the Navy, 
ought to be segregated wholly from the 
military bureaus—both in function and 
name. It is just as ridiculous to call 
bookkeepers réar admirals as it is to call 
rear admirals bookkeepers. Military 
offices need military men, and the latter 
do not require business men to help them 
handle their weapons or to tell them how. 
But the provision of these weapons is a 
business matter, and can best be done by 
business men. 

All of which indicates what is gener- 
ally agreed upon, namely, that the Navy 
Department has outgrown its present or- 


- ganization, which was effective enough 


in the days of 8 knot steamers and g inch 
Dahlgren guns, and needs remodeling. 
«VI. The Problem of the National Na- 
val Reserve.—For the last quarter cen- 
tury, and even longer, the necessity for a 
National Naval Reserve, wherein during 
times of peace men can be prepared for 
service in the navy in time of war, and 
by the Navy itself, has been steadily, tho 
unavailingly, pressed upon Congress. 
Other nations—and especially Great Brit- 
ain—have perfected such an organiza- 
tion. No good reason can be or ever has 
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been advanced why we should not do the 
same. 

The distinction between the State Na- 
val Militias and a National Naval Re- 
serve many people do not see. They have 
no relation at all. Of the existing State 
Militias, it was recently said by a-naval 
officer of long experience with them, that 
in point of experience, in case of war, “a 
naval militia crew would be about equal 
to a crew of ordinary recruits which had 
been drilled for a month.” This may be 
too harsh a verdict. Whether it is or not, 
the State Naval Militia is one thing and 
the National Naval Reserve is another. 
The one is controlled by the State Gov- 
ernor, the other by the President. The 
first educates itself under a languid sort 
of Navy supervision; the second is the 
Navy—actually a part of it—but in active 
service only in war. Many bills have 
been prepared for organizing the Na- 
tional Reserve. One of the best and sim- 
plest was drafted by the late Admiral 
Taylor. There are many debatable mat- 
ters involved, 

VII. The Problem of Insufficient Off- 


cers, Their Promotion and the Jack-of- 
All-Trades.—The fleet is seriously under- 


officered. How successful the attempt 
has been to.meet the conditions by crowd- 
ing large classes of boys into the Naval 
Academy, the recent breakdown in dis- 
cipline of that institution sufficiently 
shows. The “Bennington” has _ illus- 
trated what can happen to an under-offi- 
cered ship. And if war,came, we should 
get more illumination—still more ex- 
pensively. How we are to obtain more 
officers, whether we should appoint them 
from civil life or insist on all going thru 
the Naval Academy—these are difficult 
questions. Are the line officers to spe- 
cialize in engineering and ordnance, or 


to continue, as now, naval jacks-of-all-- 


trades, with a continuance of the break- 
downs in machinery which has attended 
the removal of competent engineers from 
the engine rooms? Even more complex 
are the problems of seniority, promotion 
and of selection. Shall we continue keep- 
ing the Navy the only hierarchy in the 
world in which men rise by mere senior- 
ity into dead men’s shoes, or shall we 
prefer them by merit and risk the dread- 
ed interference of political pull ? 

VIII. The Problem of Naval Pay.— 
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Not only are the officers. of the Navy 
overworked, but they are underpaid in a 
way which is causing needless dissatisfac- 
tion. Some time ago Congress reduced 
their salaries, while on shore duty, 15 per 
cent. below that of corresponding grades 
in the Army and Marine Corps. The 
reason assigned was, in substance, that 
the naval officers (despite the patent fact 
that most of them are doing two men’s 
work and some that of three) were pre- 
sumably likely to shirk sea service if 
shore billets were not made pecuniarily 
unattractive. Naval officers do not select 
their own employment, but are ordered 
to duty and go where they are sent. 
There are many cases in which shore 
service is even more important than that 
at sea. For example, the officer in charge 
of the great gun factories at Washington 
has 4,000 men under him, and manages 
the huge plant which turns out nearly all 
the guns in the Navy, a position which in 
civil life would command a salary any- 
where from $15,000 to $30,000 per year. 
He gets his pay docked 15 per cent., from 
$4,500 per year to $3,825. He has been 
forty-three years in the Navy. Under his 
command is a lieutenant-colonel of ma- 
rines, who looks after the marine guard 
of the station. That officer, who entered 
the Navy eighteen years after his supe- 
rior, and because of his corps is not sub- 
ject to the salary reduction, draws $175 
per year more pay. 

In return for services in the General 
Board of the Navy, the highest of all 
advisory places, the members, Admiral 
Dewey alone excepted, are mulcted 15 
per cent. 

The officers in charge of the several 
lighthouse districts, who take care of the 
lighthouses on our coasts, suffer the same 
reduction. 

For inspecting ships in process of 
building, upon which we are spending 
millions; for proving and testing guns 
and ammunition and certifying to their 
quality—in brief, for watching contract- 
ors and for seeing to it that we get what 
we pay for—we fine the inspecting offi- 
cers 15 per cent. 

For having a human being’s inclination 
to see his children and to make the ac- 
quaintance of his wife for a period longer 
than the few days possible to be snatched 
from deck duty when his ship is in port 
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near them, we cut down the only means 
he has for their support and extort from 
him—from them, in fact—15 per cent. 
And what is even worse, from his point 
of view, we publish to the world that his 
services are less appreciated by his coun- 
try than those of his brothers of the Army 
or of the Marines by just 15 per cent. 

Does any one suppose that this sort of 
thing is calculated to help the efficiency 
of the Navy? 

The list of problems concerning which 
the Secretary of the Navy ought to have 
previous understanding might easily be 
extended, but the foregoing are sufficient 
for present purposes. 

To hand the Navy Department over to 
a man who has given no sign of knowl- 
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edge of any of them, or, worse, merely 
to make it a stepping stone for him to 
some other preferment, is not the way to 
ensure a definite, intelligent and well con- 
sidered naval policy, or the best manage- 
ment of the fleet. Nor is it giving the 
Navy a ‘‘square deal.” 

With both Naval Committees suffering 
from lethargy and practicing mere op- 
portunism, the man whom the country 
needs as its Naval Secretary is one whose 
interest in the service is already known 
and proved, who understands the Navy 
and who is capable of deciding its ques- 
tions and of driving at Congress until he 
gets results. 

There are such men in the United 
States; but where is the evidence that 
Mr. George L. Meyer is one of them? 

New York City. 


Eidola 


BY HENRY AUSTIN 


EaRLy one pearly dawn I heard a bird singing— 
Lavishing high notes that still be ravishing mine ears— 

While seemed for miles the sylvan aisles with elfin echoes ringing, 
Until I lost myself in a rapture deep as tears. 

Slowly the Holy Dawn thru trees no breeze troubled 
Seemingly stole on to lure me, dreamingly, along 

By secret bowers of shyest flowers to a laughing fount that bubbled, 
As ’twere to kiss my quaffing lips into shining song. 

Kneeling, with feeling strange, I quaffed—oh! draught mighty! 
Glowingly that fountain blushed and flowingly it sung 

Of woman’s face and woman’s grace: no festal Aphrodite, 
But a shy soul, a vestal; tho brightly, warmly young. 

Clearer and nearer now the Dawn came on, smiling, 
She was all a youth might dream and free was all her way 

From coyish feint or cloyish taint of seeming-sweet beguiling. 
She bade me keep on dreaming: my Dawn-dream should bring Day. 


Low, in monotone, last night I heard a bird, mocking 
Those high notes of memory still ravishing mine ears. 

Slow, with many a moan, the trees in a listless breeze were rocking 
The empty cradles of my dreams, dead dreams of wasted years. 

And wandering with pondering steps, thru Life’s obscure forest, 
While clouds, like slumbrous condors, on sombrous wings trailed on, 

My soul beheld the glimmering ghost of youth—ah! truth sorest! 
With blank, blind visage seeking still the love-dream of its Dawn. 


Passaic, N. J. 





Literature 


Fungus Fiction 


Wuart has become of the sensible, re- 
spectable people who used to go about be- 
having themselves even in fiction? Back 
in the 1840’s the heroine was always in- 
troduced at morning prayers or innocent- 
ly dreaming over her embroidery frames, 
and, while the hero might have been a 
little “wild,” the reader never learned 
the midnight particulars of his wildness ; 
but now that is all we do learn about him. 
And it is a question if a publisher would 
risk a story in which 
the heroine could 
not be tempted 
either by the author 
or hero into a com- 
promising situation. 
As for modesty, it 
is out of fashion in 
fiction. There used 
to be a suggestion 
of spirituality about ° 
the girl who let 
down her hair in the 
oldtime romance 
and knelt before the 
moonlit window in. 
her nightgown to 
say her prayers, but 
now Bernard Shaw 
will thrust a woman 
into the drawing- 
room of his story 
clad only in a red 


age bad man can from actual experience. 
And this is true not because men and 
women are less good than they were, say, 
in the 1840's, but because we have be- 
come more intellectually interested in the 
phenomena of evil. It appeals to the 
imagination with a sort of dark-winged 
fascination, because we are just now 
realizing the lower world of animal con- 
sciousness from which we have sprung, 
and about which science has so much to 
say. The novelist has grasped the idea 
not so much as a 
fact as his op- 
portunity to drama- 
tize this horrid men- 
tal reversion to 
type. ; 

And there is an- 
other reason for the 
growing license in 
fiction: Formerly 
even literary people 
had to think of the 
reader's morals, 
now nothing is 
further from their 
conscience. Less 
regard is shown for 
his environment 
than for that of the 
worst criminal class 
in the country. He 
is made temptingly 
acquainted with all 





satin corset and her 
petticoats, and we 
must be thankful if 
he makes even this contemptuous 
concession to’ decency. In the old 
days a man‘ did occasionally run awa; 
with the other man’s wife, but not nearly 
so much was made of it in fiction. And 
what was said went to prove that the way 
of such transgressors was hard; but now 
such wicked couples are found in too 
many modern novels, and the worst of it 
is that they are represented as having 
“found happiness” at last—all of which 
means that it is a liberal education in vice 
to read current fiction. From six of the 
best written novels of this season the 
reader may learn more about ways and 
means of polite damnation than the aver- 
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Miss Edith Rickert, Author of “Folly.” 
Copyright, 1906, by the Baker & Taylor Co. 


that is morbid, 
wrong or criminal. 
His taste has been 
so corrupted by the goings-on of the 
heroes and heroines in the books he 
reads that he has a sickness of the 
mind, so that now he actually craves what 
is depraved. He is interested not im liter- 
ature as evidential of life, but in that fic- 
tion which is founded upon ‘fungus 
growths, the passing fevers of social dis- 
eases. And if any one doubts this, let 
him note the kind of novels which prove 
to be the “best sellers.” Never mind 
about soup kitchens and settlement house 
workers. They are in a fair way to pros 
er. :; 
r The artistic trouble with this class of 
fiction is that it is not literature in the 
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sense of being representative of the aver- 
age life, but it presents only the obses- 
sions of those who fall below the com- 
mon standard in morals. It is a fungus 
art which nudges us in the dark of our 
minds, which never rises above a sub- 
limated form of materialism, or clears 
the sky line above weak mortality with 
an immortal aspiration. 

For when it is not distinctly bad, the 
novel of this class often teaches the utter 
futilitv of life and effort with a zeal that 
is diabolical. Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s 
new story’ illustrates this fault. The 
story is interesting, the scenery is charm- 
ing, and the author leads her characters 
thru it according to her despair, a despair 
which she spreads over the reader’s mind 
with astonishing wisdom of words. In 
the first place why should any one over- 
lay life with the “Shadow” of meta- 
physics when originally it was intended 
to be so simple that a wayfaring man 
tho a fool might undertake it with con- 
fidence. And she has done something 


worse than complicate the plain rizht 
and wrong of things by presenting a 


hero who is an impostor of life and an 
unfaithful disciple of his own death- 
creed. He is a materialist who does not 
believe in his own reality, a spiritual!y 
minded man who does not accept the 
doctrine of immortality, but who dare 
not commit suicide lest he should be 
tricked thus by his own automatic will 
into another state or form of existence. 
He practiced virtue, but entertained a 
philosophy which denies moral responsi- 
bility. He was incapable of love or hate, 
but was known for his charity. He had 
respect for himself thru the same in- 
stinct which causes a healthy cat to keep 
its fur licked clean, but he was devoid 
of principle on principle. However, no 
good ever comes of it when a woman 
drags metaphysics into life or fiction. 
She may write it, but she cannot hope 
her way thru it. That was the trou- 
ble with George Eliot. She could think 
further than she could hope. And when 
they put it into their stories, some of the 
characters are sure to die of it. In this 
book the heroine passes away. because 
she believed that life was stronger than 
death, and because her lover could not 


THe SHADOW OF Sand By pr Douglas Sedg- 
wick. New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 
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love her because he believed that life was 
an hallucination. On this account noth- 
ing was worth while, neither love, nor 
marriage, nor children, nor anything else 
that would help nature to carry on the 
farce. The personal effort she makes 
to outshine his pessimism brings on 
nervous prostration, and she dies, which 
is the last thing she should have done to 
prove that life is stronger than death. 
But the author was between the horns 
of her dilemma, a place where logic and 
metaphysics count for little with a 
woman, so she ends the tale according 
to the sorrow of her own feelings. This 
is another limitation of the female mind 
in dealing with the subtleties of meta- 
physics. They lapse into what they 
think is the very nirvana of mysticism, 
but as a matter of fact they are temper- 
amenttally debarred from such an experi- 
ence, or even the imaginary expression 
of it. They feel too much and mystic- 
ism is a state into which feeling does not 
obtrude. It is the final silence arid still- 
ness of the soul. where life is visualized 
by an intelligence already in the grave, 
so to speak. or which has at least sep- 
arated itself in consciousness from the 
vision and the experience. Now women 
have the emotions of spirituality, but 
they are not really very spiritually 
minded. They feel so much, and, there- 
fore, they can never really understand 
anything so unfeeling as that mystic 
state they are so prone to dramatize. 
The very idea is absurd. This is why 
somebody has to die in their novels when 
a great moral crisis is to be met. It is 
usually the heroine who goes off into a 
cataleptic fit while the author talks ethics 
and mysticism. And the only way to 
finish the tale is on her death bed, for it 
is perfectly evident that she is not equal 
to the situation, and for her to survive 
means an anti-climax. ‘They are good 
virls, but futile. And their fate is always 
depressing to the reader. 

But what shall we say of an author 
who raises his fungus characters within 
normal conditions and a healthy mountain 
atmosphere? For a number of years now 
Eden Phillpotts comes out upon the 
ridges of Dartmoor and sneaks, knife in 
hand, after the men and women in his 
stories. He has peopled that region with 
traitors, murderers and “secret women,” 
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History and natural law contradict the 
veracity of such a performance, but that 
is no reason why he should not find it 
profitable. The truth is, when the air is 
good, the food wholesome, social condi- 
tions- simple and primitively decent, 
women do not hanker after other women’s 
husbands as they do in Mr. Phillpotts’ 
last novel’ ; neither does a man go mad in 
a moment and.rush out to kill every other 
living person in the tale. A man has to 
be physically diseased before he can go 
insane. But this has always been Phill- 


potts’ distinction, to fit the most perverted ~ 


traits and the most degraded notions of 
morality to natural and social conditions 
that ought to produce exactly the oppo- 
site results in character. 

Thru this kind of fiction we return to 
that state of existence in which the isstie 
between the sexes was the chief issue of 
life. These writers make an art of ex- 
posing the primal instincts of life. They 
belong to that class of moral meddlers 
who have thrown delicacy to the winds 
in order to tell all that ought not to be 
told. Sex has become the root of evil in 
life, yet the explanation of religion ac- 
cording to their representations. They 
write about it in every chapter, the char- 
acters feel it, always immorally. Every 
motive which stimulates them to action is 
the serpent of sex, every denouement a 
temptation founded upon the perversity 
of sex. Interest consists in one sex teas- 
ing the other. The only morality hap- 
pens when some woman dies of the strain 
and thus saves her virtue, for if she lives 
thru the tale she usually loses it. Could 
a more impotent notion of chastity be 
conceived of ? And we are given to under- 
stand that it is not so bad to be bad after 
all. Howard, Overing Sturgis repre- 
sents the heroine of his last story’ as a 
good sort, only lacking in the one little 
item of good character, personal virtue. 
And as he reads her views from page to 
page, the alarmed reader hardly knows 
whether he is learning a new diablerie of 
the reasoning faculties from an improper 
person, or if he is listening to lectures 
from a lady who tells from her own ex- 
perience how to become moral, where one 
has been immoral, without repenting. It 
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is the most normally written, least emo- 
tional book of the season; and it may be 
a good one, but, if so, goodness may be 
regained, like the health, by a change of 
scene, diet and climate. - After being 
abandoned by her lover, this woman re- 
tired to a quiet place in the country, 
where the scenery suggests Ossian’s po- 
etry, lived simply and found herself so 
completely restored morally at the end of 
six months that she was enabled to de- 
cline the next man who asked her to be- 
come his mistress. This author, without 
saying it in so many words, has identified 
the soul with the stomach, and he writes 
out his notions so formally and shrewdly 
that many will think he has ‘solved the 
question of morality upon the only nor- 
mal basis. But the facts of life show that 
we cannot cure a sinner of his sins by 
turning him out to graze as if he were a 


sick horse. 


It is intended that certain savage in- 
stincts shall preserve us from utter de- 
pravity where more cultured morality 
sometimes fails. And one of the most 
shocking developments of fungus fiction 
is the way men and women act in it con- 
trary to natural antipathies. Thus we 
have a new novel of English life* in which 
the heroine abandons her husband for an- 
other man. The man is too sick to be 
glad to have her, but conceals the fact. 
When about to die, however, he sends for 
the husband, returns the wife to him with 
such representations that, instead of kill 
ing him, the wronged man offers his hand 
in generous admiration. A more revolt- 
ing denouement can only be imagined by 
Bernard Shaw. In his drama of mar- 
riage as The Irrational Knot,’ the 
wronged brother talks pleasantly to his 
sister’s seducer, and an outraged husband 
rebukes a man for running away with his 
wife and then abandoning her. Shaw, by 
the way, is a typical mushroom genius. 
He grows upon what is bad. His stunt 
is to show neither decency nor mercy and 
to hold a cynicism which embraces all, 
especially himself. His one literary se- 
cretion is moral poison. He entertains a 
strong personal aversion toward the char- 
acters he creates, the fountain of his ha- 
tred being in himself for himself, and 
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The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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Sturgis, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


4 Fouty. By Edith Rickert. New York: The Baker 


Taylor Co. $1.50. 
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they all come up out of that dark place 
glistening with their maker’s venom, 
brightly colored fungus souls called into 
' existence by curses. 

Women write more fungus fiction than 
men, altho they have less genius for it, 
because the female author develops her 
evil intentions painfully, seriously. She 
lacks the bad but essential courage to 
abandon herself to her own immoral 
ideas. She holds on to virtue with one 
hand while with the other she helps the 
hero to lead the heroine astray. She 
beckons the reader aside and regretfully 
whispers of darker sins hidden in the 
subsoil of her character’s intentions. 
And in every possible way she prevents 
him from enjoying the 
diablerie which she of- 
fers. Now when a man 
undertakes a novel of 
bad life, he abandons 
himself cheerfully to the 
task. Thus Morley 
Roberts’s new story of 
The Idlers’ in London 
society has more of what 
he calls “rotters” in it 
than any other book 
which has appeared this 
year. But he does not 
harrow the reader nor 
even the consciences of 
the “rotters” themselves 
just for the dramatic 
effect. The reason is a 
man has more intelli- 
gence about the uses of 
evil than women have. 
He is more regnant, less passively re- 
ceptive of its influences. They sustain 
an objective rather than a subjective re- 
lation to it, and that is why they survive 
it better than women do in life or art. 
Therefore the fungus fiction they write 
is less puerile, and far less damaging to 
the reader even when it portrays a 
worse state of affairs. This is no- 
ticeable in the last chapters of Mor- 
ley Roberts’s story, when the hero is 
to be reformed and properly married. 
There is less to be done than if a woman 
had written it, because Roberts has kept 
the hero’s instincts sane. He has passed 
thru pollution, but pollution has not 





*TuHe Ipters. By Morley Roberts. Boston: L. oe. 
Page & Co. $1.50, 
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passed entirely thru him. This is a dis- 
tinction which women writers do not. 
know how to make. They are too fright- 
fully thoro when it comes to registering 
the damning effects of sin upon the con- 
science. That is a purely feminine char- 
acteristic and accounts for the fact that 
so few women can recover themselves 
once they have gone astray. Men are 
less morbidly conscientious in realizing 
their own iniquities. There is nothing to 
redeem The Idlers from being the worst 
of fungus fiction except this element of 
masculine health in closing the situation. 
The author helps the young man to for- 
get and forgive his own transgressions 
by getting him married to a very nice 
country girl. There is 
no retrospect, no qualms 
or pangs. A woman 
author would have _ hid 
the skeleton in his closet, 
he would have been 
miserable tho repentant, 
and he would have lived 
the virtuous life lan- 
guidly, hopelessly, from 
a sense of duty. 
Another novel which 
was intended to be a 
good. book is Saints in 
Society.’ But it is sim- 
ply another case of peo- 
ple being led into temp- 
fcc: tation instead of out of 
SS el it. A poor young cou- 
ple become suddenly 
rich and experience all 
the debilitating effects 
of great wealth and a high social posi- | 
tion in consequence. The husband for- 
sakes the noble ideals of his younger 
days and finally dies unhappily. The 
widow founds a baby farm, where she 
lives quietly until it is decent for her to 
receive the lover whom she acquired, 
but held virtuously at bay, during her 
husband’s lifetime. But why should 
even the respectable married women 
in fiction always be tagged with 
lovers? In real life ladies who be- 
have so respectably do not acquire 
lovers. If only some one would write 
a story where they did something 
natural and interesting and where they 
7 SAINTS In SocteTy. By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. 
New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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did not feel so much that.was unnatural 
‘ and bad! But it is useless to hope for 
the impossible, and even if it were to 
happen, the heroine would spoil every- 
thing by marrying the wrong man. Here 
is the story of Judith,’ a decent, well inten- 
tioned girl, who makes the reader un- 
happy for 400 pages because she marries 
the man she does not love from a sense 
of duty, when it would have been easier 
and pleasanter to marry the one she did 
love. The serise of duty in the average 
heroine is about the most senseless thing 
she is capable of, which is putting it very 
strong. If she is a good girl she says 
her prayers and does everything wrong 
from a sense of duty; if she is a bad one, 
she says her prayers just the same and 
does wrong on purpose. Holding on to 
God is characteristic of them all in fun- 
gus fiction, just as it is in Sabbath school 
library literature. A woman who elopes 
with her husband’s friend will kneel be- 
fore the firs: shrine she passes to ask a 
blessing upon her sin. It is all mon- 
strous, illogical and stupefying. 
Mrs. L. H. Harris. 


a 
A Woman’s View of Napoleon 


THE title of this volume reminds us 
that when Napoleon was in a royal 
humor, he used sometimes to make two 
or three “queens” a day of his sisters 
and other relatives. Parvenu queens 
they were for the most part, who had 
to learn their manners after they were 
crowned, and many of whom never 
learned any morals at all. Desirée, the 
one about whom the incidents of this de- 
lightful book are arranged, so that they 
form a splendid background for a rather 
insignificant character, was an exception, 
in that she was virtuous and lived hap- 
pily with her husband. Napoleon was 
himself engaged to her when he was only 
an aspiring young soldier, and she, the 
pretty daughter of a rich silk merchant 
in Marseilles. But he broke this engage- 
ment to marry Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie. Two years later Desirée mar- 
ried Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, then a 
general in Napoleon’s army, and very 


*Jupirn. By Grace Alexander. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merril Co. $1.50. 

*A Queen or Naporeon’s Court. Tue Lire Story 
or Destree Bernapotte. By Catherine Bearne. New 
York: E. P, Dutton & Co. $2.50, 
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soon afterward one of the Marshals of 
France. In 1810 he was offered the 
crown of Sweden, and in that country 
Desirée spent the last thirty-seven years 
of her life, one of the few queens of 
Napoleon’s court whose “royalty” sur- 
teresting account of life at Napoleon’s 
vived the fall of his Empire. 

The author of this book gives an in- 
court, without concerning herself with 
those great military movements which 
changed the face of Europe at that time. 
The Emperor is not represented as the 
invincible genius of war, but he is intro- 
duced, first as a sensitive, ugly, tyran- 
nical, ambitious young man. His devel- 
opment is simply the fierce flowering out 
of these qualities, according to Catherine 
Bearne, who does not admire him. Much 
is made of his dictatorial relations to his 
own family, and of his licentious, un- 
couth relation to society. In short she 
takes the Englishman’s view of his char- 
acter and would keep him out of her tale 
as a person unworthy, if she could. But 
Napoleon: made the life stories of most 
of the men and women who surrounded 
him, and while Desirée is only the pretty 
figurehead, whom the author pets, it is 
evident that Napoleon thrust her up into 
the blaze of his own glory, even if he did 
it cynically, and with a sort of animosity 
which he always felt toward her husband. 

No more interesting book of gossip 
about famous and infamous people has 
appeared in recent years. It contains 
anecdotes, pen pictures, shrewd feminine 
interpretations of every notable man and 
woman who lived in Paris during the 
reign of Napoleon. The literary style is 
graceful and as admirably adapted to the 
material chosen as a woman’s tongue 
ever is to petty personalities. And the 
excellent index adds a value to the vol- 
ume which every reader will appreciate. 


st 


The Hebrew Prophet. By Loring W. Bat- 
ten, Ph. D., S. T. D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

In the entire history of religion there 
is no field of study more interesting and 
profitable than that of prophecy in an- 
cient Israel. It is the broad result of 
modern Old Testament research that the 
prophets and not the law made the He- 
brew faith, that the elements of moral 
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and religious truth which constitute the 
divine revelation in the earlier and larger 
part of the Bible were worked out in 
the souls of seers rather than thru the 
devices of legislators or the liturgies of 
priests. Not only were Amos and Isaiah 
mighty men, men of renown, whose per- 
sonalities are worthy of most careful ob- 
setvation, but the ideas of these men and 
their spiritual attainments created the 
permanent and valuable elements of the 
Hebrew religion. The literature for the 
study of the work of the prophets is 
large and embraces works of great value, 
such as Professor George Adam Smith’s 
commentaries on Isaiah and the minor 
prophets, Professor Cheyne on Jeremiah 
and Isaiah, and President Harper on 
Amos and Hosea. Dr. Batten has un- 
dertaken to follow the course of 
prophecy as an institution and to trace 
the development from the early seer who 
was consulted to find lost property and 
predict the issue of a battle to the later 
preachers of national and personal right- 
eousness. He discusses the origin and 
character of the early prophetic guilds, 
and the work of the men who are men- 
tioned only casually in the historical 
books. The popular supposition is that 
there were only a few Hebrew prophets 
and that they were mostly noble heroes 
like Jeremiah and Hosea. Dr. Batten’s’ 
study brings out the true perspective and 
shows that those whose names we know 
were exceptional men, standing out 
against a great mass of time servers and 
hirelings. He has done his work well, 
with conscientious study of the sources 
and earnest resolution to discover and 
tell the facts as they were. He is skep- 
tical as to many recently suggested 
emendations of the text, and gives more 
credence to late documents and glosses 
than is now common. It speaks well for 
the American pulpit that a work of such 
ability comes from the rector of an im- 
portant city parish. 


& 


The Building of The City Beautiful. By 
Joaquin Miller. Trenton, N. J.: Albert 
Brant. 

Few writers of the day have succeed- 
ed so well as Joaquin Miller in surround- 
ing themselves with the atmosphere of 
romantic mystery. And for this reason 
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The Building of the City Beautiful will 
interest many readers, since it contains 
so many foundation stones from the au- 
thor’s own life. The allegorical form is 
not much in use now, but Mr. Miller 


employs it effectively. (The scene opens” — 


in Jerusalem, when Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore hoped to rebuild it and to gather 
home in Judea the wandering Jews of 
the world. A beautiful Jewess is the 
seer and prophetess of the tale, and thru 
her the author gives his own reverent 
interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which is really the foundation upon 
which he bases a system of social ethics 
that is fit for poets and dreamers, but 
not for the fierce hard-fisted humanity of 
the common herd. He gives the result 
of his own effort to build a “city beauti- 
ful” in the New World. He was the 
only builder in it and the only inhab- 
itant, which give him the advantage over 
most adventurers of this kind. But 
things did not go well with him, and in 
the end nothing is left but a hope under- 
lying all adversity, One bold peculiar- 
ity of Mr. Miller’s literary composition 
is his personal pose in it—as if he had 
written the whole book upon the skin 
of his own body. And he is a writer 
who does not fear, even if he suspects, 
the anti-climax of his own thoughts. He 
sets the whole thing down reverently, 
because he thought it, lived it, and 
therefore it must be good. Still he has 
copied into these shadow sketches of ex- 
istence upon a stony mountain steep 
something tc recommend them even to 
the most critical reader. 


& 
Trusts. Pools and Corporations. By various - 


writers. Edited, with an introduction, by 
William Z. Ripley. New York: Ginn & 
Co. $1.80. 


Trade Unionism and Labor Problems. By 
various writers. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by John R. Commons. New York: 
Ginn & Co. $2.50. 

A notably valuable service has been 
rendered by collecting the many excellent 
papers which are contained in two vol- 
umes on economic problems, issued by 
Ginn & Company. The plan followed is 
“a deliberate attempt,” in the words of 
the editor, Prof. William Z. Ripley, “at 
the application of the teaching of eco- 
nomics of the case system, so long suc- 


-cessful in our law schools.” Each chap- 
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ter deals with a single concrete problem. 
ihere is observable, of course, an un- 
evenness of treatment, due to the per- 
sonal equation ; but most of the contribu- 
tions attain, each in its own way, a high 
standard of merit. The first volume—that 
on corporations—contains 19 papers in 
all, including an introduction and a chap- 
ter on “The Capitalization of Public 
Service Corporations,” by Prof. Ripley ; 
papers on the Salt Trust and the Whis- 
key Trust, by Prof. J. W. Jenks; and the 
text of the Federal Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Northern Securities case. 
The intrdduction is: particularly helpful 
in giving the reader a comprehensive 
survey of the whole trust problem. The 
final chapter, “Trust Literature: Survey 
and Criticism,” by Prof. Charles J. Bul- 
lock, must also be mentioned. It is an 
excellent account of the various writings 
on the trust problem, tho it closes 
in a blind alley on the matter of rem- 
edies for trust evils. The second 
volume is edited by Prof. John R. 
Commons, who furnishes six of the 


twenty-eight papers. Mr. J. W. Sullivan 


contributes an exceedingly valuable paper 
on “The Printers’ Health”; Prof. W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois and others a sympo- 
sium.on “The Negro Artisan”; Frank J. 
Warne a paper on “The Miners’ Union,” 
while other contributions treat of the 
Chicago teamsters, the New York and 
Chicago masons and builders, the cloth- 
ing workers, the slaughterers and meat 
packers, the Pennsylvania textile work- 
ers, and many other divisions of .wage- 
earning men and women. It would be 
idle to attempt to give an adequate un- 
derstanding of a book containing so great 
a variety of valuable information. To 
choose for mention matter from one 
place would be only to slight equally 
meritorious matter from another place. 
It is enough to say that to any student 
of labor problems the book is indis- 
pensable. 


as * 
Men and Things. Compiled by Mark Twain. 
{Mark Twain Library of Humor.] New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

One is reminded, in reading this curi- 
ous book, of the countryman in Boston, 
who, looking for a hall in which Mark 
Twain was to speak, blunderingly stray- 
ed into a place where the Rev. Joseph 
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Cook was expounding psycho-theology. 
When he came out he met a friend who 
asked him: “Well, was it funny?” “Er 
—yes,” he replied, hesitantly, “it was 
funny. And yet it wasn’t so —— funny 
either.” This book will burst no waist- 
coats and detach no buttons. A good 
deal of it, indeed, is rather of the mourn- 
ful sort. There is a gleam of humor’in 
the preface, wherein the compiler ex- 
plains. that the two selections from his 
own pen were chosen by his collabo- 
rators, and that had he done the select- 
ing there would have been more. But 
one joke does not make a jocose volume. 
It would seem that each author is repre- 
sented by his inferior work only. We 
presume that there are to be other vol- 
umes to come, and we shall hope that 
in these the compilers may show a more 
humorous inclination. 


& 


Old Fashioned Flowers. By Maurice Mae- 
terlinck, with illustrations by Charles B. 
Falls. 16mo, pp. 106. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.20. 

This is one of the dainty flower books, 
after the style of Alfred Austin’s “The 
Garden that I Love.” The illustrations 
are charming. The book is full of senti- 
ment, and tho many of them are ‘called 
wild, they all bloom in a carefully cul- 
tivated literary garden. They are not 
Lucy’s “violet by a mossy stone,” or “a 
primrose by a river’s brim,” or Bliss 
Carmen’s Quaker Ladies, but dainty 
wreaths on Brussels or Italian lace or 
roses and forget-me-nots on French rib- 


bons. 
ss 


The Truth About Tolna. By Bertha Runkle. 
sey York: The Century Publishing Co. 
I. 

The truth about Tolna need never 
have been told. He is a sort of singing 
machine about whom his manager tells 
lies to stimulate interest and insure 
financial success. But the thing is bet- 
ter done by the advance press agent of 
almost any opera company. The ones 
recorded in this story lack even the 
cheap charm which usually attaches to 
ingenious fabrications.. And those of us 
who read “The Helmet of Navarre” 
thought that this was Miss Runkle’s 
strong point. If she had written this 
story before she wrote that, nothing 
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would have been ‘said about it. The 
reading public would have passed it over 
charitably as the amateur effort of a 
matinee girl trying to give literary ex- 
pression to a sort of imagination com- 


MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS, 
Author of “Saints in Society.” Putnam's. 


mon in girls of that age. But as it is 
she has let the cat out of the bag and 
signed her own death warrant as a 
writer of fiction. For most people will 
think, either that she wrote “The Hel- 
met of Navarre” and did not write The 
Truth About Tolna, or they will think 
she did write it, but did not write “The 
Helmet of Navarre.” And however un- 
just they are, the latter are likely to be in 
the majority. . 


The Law-Breakers and Other Stories. By 
Robert Grant. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

These short stories belong to the lit- 
erature of exposure; not the sort «e- 
nounced by President Roosevelt in his 
“muck rake” speech, but Judge Grant is 
an exposer of social lies, and of those in- 
terpersonal and self-deceptions so dear. to 
all of us. Each story has a definite prob- 
lem, or rather thesis, clearly stated and 
logically argued; rather too clear and 
logical for the stories to retain much of 
the illusion of life, for in real life things 
do not happen as they happen here. But 
in these days of hazy writing, which we 
suspect is mostly due to vague thinking, 
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it is a pleasure to find an author who 
means something and says what he 
means so we all can understand. The 
question argued in the title story is one 
that might well form a topic for a de- 
bating society. It is this: Is a man who 
cheats the custom house officer so funda- 
mentally untrustworthy in character that 
a good woman should not trust her life 
to him? For the particulars in the case 
and the verdict of the author we must 
refer our readers to A ne book. 


<2 


The Menace of Privilege. A Study of the 
Dangers to the Republic from the Exist- 
ence of a Favored Class. By Henry 
George, Jr. New York: The Macmilian 
Co. $1.50. 

Mr. George writes simply and con- 
vincingly of the great modern accumu- 
lations of wealth, and the contrasted lux- 
ury and poverty that inevitably flow from 
them. To him present-day evils are the 
result solely of ‘“privilege’—and by 
“privilege” he means “private ownership 


Copyright, 1902, by J. E. Purdy, Boston. 


ROBERT GRANT, 
Author of “‘The Law Breakers.” Scribner’s. 


of natural opportunities ; tariff and other 
taxation on production and on its fruits; 
special Government grants and grants 
under general laws, and immunities in 
the courts.” The Socialist criticism of 
the private ownership of the means of 


production finds no echo in Mr, George’s 
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pages. He is a single taxer, and his book 
is written from an unqualified single-tax 
standpoint. In assembling so many and 
such striking instances of social and in- 
dustrial evils he has rendered a most 
praiseworthy service. For much» of his 
information, moreover, he has gone to 
original sources, and a part of it—in par- 
ticular that relating to Colorado and 
West Virginia—he has gleaned from his 
own experiences. So sweeping, and, in 
general, so convincing, an indictment of 
the modern industrial régime has not fe- 
cently appeared. But we do not think 
he has shown an equal merit in tracing 
causes, and we are skeptical of the ade- 
quacy of the remedy offered. The fre- 
quent recurrence to eighteenth ‘cBhtury 
phraseology in the matter of a “natural 
order,” “natural ordinances,” and. the 
like, is disappointing. There is nothing 
mores*natural” in the single tax or the 
fe i that would come from it, 
th protective tariff or Chinese ex- 

ion. Among minor errors, the author 

‘drawn altogether too golden a picture 


Macmillan. 


“Full 


of the early days of the republic. 
political and approximate social equality” 
(page I) was certainly not a condition of 
the first three decades of the nation’s life. 
Nor, despite the testimony of Jefferson 
and. De Tocqueville, was poverty un- 


known before the fifties. The contempo- 
rary testimony of Frances Wright, 
Thomas Skidmore, L. Byllesby, Seth 
Luther, Horace Greeley and Parke God- 
win is totally contradictory of such a 
view. 
& 
Vikings of the Pacific. By A. C. Laut. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 

Phe’ HHirilling history of the early ex- 
ploration of the North Pacific is little 
known... Mr. Laut, whose “Pathfinders 
of thé. West” has already been well re- 
ceived, has done a splendid piece of work 
in’presénting this popular history of the 
adventifrous sea rovers, who first sought 
our Western shores. Among some of 
the original documents delved into for 
information were some thirty thousand 
folios relating to the Bering expedition, 


New 
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which are presegyed in 
and over one hundred. old log books of 
Russian seal hunters, saved from 
wrecked or confiscated vessels, and sent 
to Washington. 
of these early records were; found that 
only a portion could. be carefully exam- 
ined. From this mass of dry, material a 
story is told as thrilling as_Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Peru.” The ambition and 
sufferings of Vitus Bering, the- Dane, 
who was compelled. to transport eyery 


“Petersburg, 
if log book 


requisite for his expedition, even to the . 


bolts in his ships, over seven thousand 


miles of bleak and wind: swept. steppes, / 


before he could actually start on‘his work 
of exploration, read Tike a story.. After 
these great difficulties were, overcome, 


the hardships and -privations of the ex- 


pedition only commenced. . The? crew 
were, stricken with scurvy, and the ship 


was finally wrecked on one of the deso-. 


late Aleutian, Islands, where, the. who 
company was forced to winter in. dug- 
outs. 


the terrible winter. The remnant, hag- 
gard and unrecognizable, “@scaped_ to 
Kamchatka in the spring, in a small boat 
of their own construction. The adven- 
tures of the other early explorers, driven 
on in their wild greed for furs and gold, 
or in their frenzied efforts to locate the 
illusive Northwest Passage, hold one’s 
interest from cover to cover. 


Such a great quantity. 


Bering himself was. among the: 
many who failed to suryive famine and, 
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WE dofi’t want to be curious, yet we confess 
a desire to know how Mrs. Longworth is suc- 
ceeding with her help.—Z/ndianapolis Star. 


“Loox’ pleasant, please,” said the photogta- 
pher to his (more or less) fair sitter. Click! 
“Tt’s all over, ma’am. You may resume your 
natural expression.” leveland Leader. 


A MAN dropped 500 feet from the top of a 
Cincinnati building this week and was not Hurt 
in the least. They were pickled pigs’ feet— 
The: Atlanta Journal. | 


PARRIED. 
’ MorHER—Johnny, what became of that jam? 
Johnny—I would advise you, ma, to read the 
Presiderit’s' muck’ rake speech—New York 
Sum : 


~Akr Note —The best picture in the world is 
a photogtaph. There never.avas a portrait in 
gil that_looked;as. much like the subject as a 


¢ photograph.. Now that the art of photography 


“has been_highly. developed, there is no excuse 


for portrait paitttérs—Atchison Globe. 
‘ ; a 


}. A SCRAMBLED SONNET TO A FRIED EGG. 
Oh Egg! (Thrice sainted be the woid) 

Oh ninety-eight per cent. of proteoid, 
Some choose to have tlite boiled for 3 min., 
And-some to have thee scrambled in a tin. 


Others elect in omelette thou should’st bide. 
But I prefer that thou should’st e’er be fried, 
Oh beatific spectacle, I ween— 

An egg in sizzling oleomargarine! 


Thy mother piped a lay when thou wast born, 
Thy father meditated worms 0 the lawn. 
And then the dictate of almig Jove 

Has doomed thee to old age in th’ Oak Grove. 
—J. Milton, of 1632, in the Harvard Lampoon. 


The Golden Hind, from Laut’s “Vikings of the Pacific.” 
The Macmillan Company, 





Editorials 


Labor Unions in Politics 


CONSIDERABLE comment has lately been 
aroused, especially among those intimate- 
ly acquainted with the personal views of 
President Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, because of his 
recent statement that “There is nothing 
left for labor to do, but to make its power 
felt at the elections.” This remark came 
after an unsuccessful conference of the 
executive committee of that organization 
with President Roosevelt, Senator Frye, 
and Speaker Cannon concerning the 
Anti-Injunction Bill now before Con- 
gress, the lax enforcement of the Eight 
‘Hour Day Law, and various other mat- 
ters, and was followed with the addi- 
tional threat that organized labor would 
administer ‘‘a stinging rebuke to men or 
parties who were indifferent, negligent 
or hostile” to the demands of the union- 
ists. Many concluded, therefore, that 
labor had at last decided to enter politics, 
and that we should soon see our two mil- 
lions of workers marching to the polls 
and electing to office, as representatives 
of their class interests, the candidates of 
an Independent Labor Party. 

Such, however, was not the idea of 
President Gompers. 


All that he proposed 
doing was to have the workers capture 
the primaries of the Democratic or Re- 


publican parties, and nominate men 
favorable to the demands of labor when 
it was not possible to find candidates 
who would reply satisfactorily to the 
questions asked them by union officials. 
Circulars explaining this scheme were 
mailed to all organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of. Labor, and 
workers were urged to act as a unit at 
the polls, regardless of party lines. 


Thus it is the same old story. Organ- 
ized labor must not go into politics. - It - 


can only question, petition and endorse 
the Republican or Democratic candidates. 
The union must forever remain a pure 
and simple economic fighting machine. 
Under no consideration is it to be al- 
lowed to nominate men from its own 
ranks, who shall stand upon a platform 
of working class issues. 

But what more could be expected from 


-one thing remains. 


the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor? Thruout his entire career 
as head of the organized workers of the 
United States, he has consistently op- 
posed the formation of an Independent 
Labor Party, and has fought the at- 
tempts of the Socialists and others who 
have tried to induce labor to transfer to 
the political arena its fight for wages. 
It was only a few months ago, at the 
last convention of the Federation at 
Pittsburg, that he unceremoniously ruled 
out of order two resolutions which con- 
tained suggestions relating to political 
action by the unionists. 

For years the American Federation of 
Labor has been urging Congress to pass 
the Anti-Injunction and Eight hour bills, 
only to suffer repeated defeats. And. 
now, after having learned that labor can 
expect little from lobbying and from 
lobbyists, Mr. Gompers suggests that the 
workers throw aside all party lines and 
vote into office those men who, before 
election, promise faithfully to support the 
demands of labor. 


Such methods of obtaining representa- 
tion for the interests of the workers can 
result only in failure. The Knights of 
Labor tried this scheme when it was in 
its palmiest days; so did the Grange, and 
so did the American Federation of 
Labor but two years ago. The re- 
sult in each case was—absolutely 
nil. Petitions and questioning have 
failed, and must fail. Voting for 
“favorable candidates” has failed. But 
If labor is to obtain 
these specific demands from the legisla- 


tive and judicial branches of our Gov- 


ernment, it is bound to go into politics. It 


- will organize a separate political party, 


nominate rhen from its own ranks, and 
elect them upon a working class pro- 
Employers and corporations have 


am. 
She ago realized the advantages of 


united political action, and this, in a 


‘ measure, accounts for the large sums of 


money which they have continually 
poured into-the coffers of the Republican 
and Democratic parties. The time will 
also come, in this country, as it has in 
Europe and Australia, when labor will 
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decide to go into politics in order to 
obtain those things which it desires. 

In England, the Taff-Vale decision, 
permitting the employer to sue the union 
for damages because of a strike or a 


boycott, and to collect the court’s award. 


from the treasury or from the individual 
members of the union, taught the work- 
ers the necessity of political action. 

They then organized the Labor party, 
and at the late election surprised ‘the 
world by their strength. In Germany, 
the laborers’ have universally supported 
the Socialist party, and at present have 
eighty-five representatives of their class 
in the Reichstag, while in Australia the 
Laborites hold the whip hand in all gov- 
ernmental matters. But in the United 
States, strange to say, in the country 
which is farther advanced industrially 
than any other nation on the face of the 
globe, organized labor has consistently 
kept out of politics. Altho the workers 
have struggled shoulder to. shoulder 
against the employers while fighting 
upon the industrial field, they have al- 
ways divided upon the political field as 
Democrats and Republicans, and have 
fought each other, at just that time when 
unity of action would have been the most 
effective. They have still to learn the se- 
cret of applying the principles of trades 
unionism to politics. 

There are many forces today which are 
making for the organization. of a labor 
party in the United States. The use and 
abuse of the injunction, the smashing of 
the unions by the employer’s associations, 
the control of courts and legislatures by 
corporations, the exposure of graft in 
high places, the agitation of the Social- 
ists for united political action, these and 
many other things are doing more than 
can be realized toward teaching the 
unionist the necessity of voting into of- 
fice the representatives of his class. 

Such a labor party as the future may 
produce will probably not be socialistic 
in nature. In England, as well as in 
Australia, the Laborites and the Social- 
ists are affiliated with separate organiza- 
tions. This will undoubtedly be true in 
the United States. Many of the promi- 
nent labor leaders, who have acknowl- 
edged that political action is the only 
refuge for the unions in the near future, 
do not wish to ally themselves with So- 


cialism. They consider its program to 
be too theoretical and not applicable to 
present day conditions. The result will 
be that in time we shall perhaps see the 
formation of a strong independent Labor 
party in this country. An attempt in this 
direction has already been made in Chi- 
cago by the organization of “The Chi- 
cago Progressive Alliance,” which pro- 
poses to be the political agent of union 
labor in Chicago. In San Francisco we 
also see the repeated victories of the 
Labor party of that city, Future devel- 
opments in this field of organized activ- 
ity will be closely watched by the friends, 
as well as by the enemies, of unionism. 


s 
The Heresy Trial 


Heresy trials there must be so long as 
creeds are made and held for the purpose 
of holding people to statements of doc- 
trine. If the purpose of a denomination 
is not solely to make people love God 
and man, but in part to maintain certain 
propositions of theological philosophy, it 
must limit its membership, or at least its 
teachers, to those who hold to its pur- 
pose. 

We suppose that the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, which has been trying Dr. 
Crapsey for heresy, is one of these de- 
nominations with a creed, which it must 
protect. We do not mean the Thirty- 
nine Articles, for they are neatly tucked 
away in the Prayer Book somewhere, 
where nobody ever finds them; no clergy- 
man has been expected to believe them 
these fifty years. They are thoroly Calvin- 
istic, but the Episcopal seminaries teach 
Arminianism, or did before men ceased 
to be interested in the difference between 
the two. We presume that most clergy- 
men are as indifferent to distinctions be- 
tween Calvinism and Arminianism as 
they are to that between homoousion and 
homoiousion. But the Prayer Book, as 
a whole, is not out of date, and certainly 
not the. Apostles’ Creed. To that Epis- 
copalians profess assent vocally every 
Sunday, priests and people; and they 
mean it not only as an act of worship, 
but as a profession of required faith. 
Therefore the Crapsey trial. 

For it is perfectly clear to the blindest 
eye that Dr. Crapsey does not believe in 
the entire Apostles’ Creed. He repeats 
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it; he says he believes it; but he believes, 


it in a sense that is not the historical 
sense of the words, nor the present-day 
sense of them. He puts on them a novel, 
arbitrary meaning not yet in vogue and 
accepted, altho we do not know but it 
may later be accepted. 

Let us explain what we mean. There 
is a clause in the Apostles’ Creed which 
says: “I believe in . . . the resur- 
rection of the body.” 
meant, “I believe in the resurrection of 
the flesh,” Latin, “carnis,” Greek, “sar- 
kos.” Those who wrote it meant the 
resurrection of this physical body, and so 
those that repeated the creed, and most 
other .Christians, understood and be- 
lieved until a generation or two ago. 
Now they do not so believe. They inter- 
pret “body” to mean some other sort of 
body than this physical body, perhaps a 
spiritual body, if modern psychology 
knows what that is; or, more likely, sim- 
ply the immortality ‘of the soul. Nobody 


could now be tried on the charge of her- 
esy because he does not believe in the 
resurrection of the flesh, for by general 


consent the clause has been eviscerated 
of its true meaning, and a new meaning 
has been imparted into the term. A man 
can stay fairly and honestly in any 
Church now, without criticism, who does 
not believe in the resurrection of the 
body, carnis, because a new meaning is 
accepted. 

But such is not the fact as to the two 
doctrines which Dr. Crapsey has denied, 
namely, the Virgin birth of our Lord and 
his resurrection from the dead. These 
are clearly asserted in the Apostles’ 
Creed, “Born of the Virgin Mary”; 
“The third day he rose from the dead.” 
Beyond all doubt the historical meaning 
of both these statements is precisely what 
is on the face of the Gospel records, that 
Jesus was born of a virgin, with no 
human father; and that he showed him- 
self alive after his resurrection, so that 
the disciples could see the wounds in his 
body and feel his body, for “a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see I have.” As 
yet these words in the Crecd have not 
been discharged of their historical mean- 
ing, as the phrase “resurrection of the 
body” has been. One of these days they 
may be, but not yet. At present Dr. 
Crapsey plainly denies the doctrines there 


Historically that 
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taught, under the present meaning of the 
words. 

He says that his ordination vow, or 
“contract,” held him only to loyalty to 
the Scriptures. It does this, and more. 
When ordained a deacon he was asked: 
“Do you unfeignedly believe all the 
canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament?” and he answered, “I do.” 
When ordained a priest the Bishop asked 
him: 

“Will you then give your faithful diligence 
always to minister the Doctrine and Sacraments, 
and the Discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath 
commanded, and as this Church hath received 
naa according to the Commandments of 

0 
and he replied: “I will so do by the help 
of the Lord.” That requirement and 
promise or, as Dr. Crapsey says, “eon- 
tract,” includes “doctrine,” and it must 
be, “as this Church hath received the 
same.” There is no sort of doubt how 
the Church has received these two doc- 
trines. It is nonsense to deny or explain 
away the usually accepted and historical 
meaning, not yet altered or spiritualized. 
It is, ecclesiastically, a perfectly legiti- 
mate thing, in an ecclesiastical court, 
under ecclesiastical law and penalty, to 
convict and depose him. And to do this 
is not persecution. Whatever wrong there 
may be is in the law, not its application 
or enforcement. We do not doubt that 
Dr. Crapsey is a true Christian, nor that 
he has a right to be in the Universal 
Church of Christ. But he is also in a 
Church which has the misfortune to have 
a creed not yet made utterly elastic. We 
think it most likely that in the Episcopal 
Church, and other Churches, the process 
will go on in the interpretation of the 
Creed, which has already been reached 
in the phrase “resurrection of the dead.” 
We have seen enormous changes, quite 
revolutionary, in theological doctrine as 
to the Old Testament in the past fifty 
years. Now, practically, no competent 
scholars in Europe or America believe in 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
in the single authorship of Isaiah, or in 
the composition of Daniel during the 
Exile. With these changes has gone 
much that was supposed historic. Be- 
yond all question we now see the same 
process going on as to the New Testa- 
ment. Some, like Dr. Crapsey, boldly 
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deny their belief in the accounts of the 
Nativity and the Resurrection; they 
“spiritualize” them. They substitute 
something like “immaculate conception,” 
or “personification of all that is pure,” 
with no taint of sin, to our Lord, 
in place of the virginal birth; and 
they try to -put this meaning into 
the words of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Equally they tell us that Jesus did 
not really rise from the dead in a 
bodily form, but that Peter and Paul saw 
him spiritually, not physically, or that 
the Gospels were written late and include 
stories of legends that grew up in the 
Church. 

Now, when the Episcopal Church, or 
any other Church, is so infected, or en- 
lightened, as to hold these newer views, 
which are becoming more and more 
prevalent, then the language of the Creed 
will take on the new meaning, and there 
will be room for both sorts in the Church. 
Meanwhile, those who are in advance of 
the new definitions, those who originate 
them, have to suffer for their premature- 
ness. It was just thirteen years ago that 
Professor Briggs was suspended from 
the Presbyterian ministry; but no one 
would now suffer in that way; and it 
may be that Dr. Crapsey is making a safe 
road for those who shall succeed him. 

It looks so. The Dean of Westminster 
explains that these are not so serious 
lapses from the faith that they need dis- 
turb us. The leading organ of the Epis- 
copal Church in this country deprecates 
the trial of those who would hold by the 
Church, and declares that the decision of 
doctrinal differences should be left to the 
court of reason. It is clear that an in- 
creasing number of those who believe 
themselves Christians are eliminating the 
New Testament miracles as a burden to 
faith. But if we are to approach that 
conclusion we believe it will not be by 
the process of “spiritualizing,” but by 
the frank, more honest, and more ra- 
tional way, of admitting that legends, or 
myths have entered largely into the New 
Testament as well as the Old Testament 
history. 

But then what will become of Chris- 
tianity? Is its meaning also to be evis- 
cerated? That we cannot believe; for 
the essence, the core, the heart of Chris- 
tianity is not its philosophy of doctrines, 


not its history, not even the biography 
of its great Master, but that which makes 
disciples, worshipers and children of the 
Father, lovers of God and lovers of man. 
To that extent we may spiritualize by 
putting the spirit above the letter, the life 
above the form; and we may regret that 
Christians of any denominations should 
so bind themselves to creeds made by 
men less wise than themselves, that they 
must exclude those whom Christ would 
receive into the kingdom of grace and 
glory. i. 


Program of The Hague Confer- 
ence | 


WE have before us the text of the cir- 
cular of invitation of the Russian Gov- 
ernment to the nations, asking them to 
take part in the Second Peace Confer- 
ence of The Hague, and the program 
proposed. This program is not wholly 
satisfactory. There is about it nothing 
to excite moral enthusiasm. 

It will be remembered that after. the 
meeting of the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference in St. Louis, the President of the 
United States, by request of that Con- 
ference, proposed to call a second meet- 
ing at The Hague, and to ask The 
Hague Conference to consider the mat- 
ter of a legislative Congress of Nations. 
It was then no time to ask the nations 
to meet at The Hague, for the Russo- 
Japanese war was going on. But when 
that war was happily concluded by the 
Peace of Portsmouth, the President was 
so pleased, and so filled with generous 
sympathy, that he demitted his right and 
privilege, and asked Russia to call the 
second Conference, as she had the first. 
This, which seemed most commendable, 
now seems to have been an unfortunate 
concession, for the program carefully 
tries to forbid the very subjects that are 
most important. 

It was in the heart of the Czar, when 
he called the first Conference, to see what 
could be done to reduce armaments, and 
so relieve the burdens of the European 
nations. Since that time the burdens 
have been growing more intolerable. 
One might have expected that at least 
this effort might have been repeated, 
even altho not much was accomplished 
on this line in 1899. But not a word 
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of this is in the present Russian pro- 
gram; only a suggestion as to the devel- 
oping and perfecting of the system of 
arbitration. Instead we have as the chief 
questions those which arise out of a state 
of war. 

Since 1899 there has occurred the ter- 
rible war between Russia and Japan, in 
which Russia was badly defeated and 
her armies driven out of Southern Man- 
churia. It is the questions of difference 
that grew out of that war which Russia 
now presents; such as how war shall be 
declared. It will be remembered that 
Japan made no formal declaration of 
war, after she had warned Russia that 
she would have to take active measures 
if her demands were not accepted. Thus 
as to the practices of land warfare the 
Czar suggests rules as to the opening of 
hostilities and the rights of neutrals. He 
makes fuller suggestions as to naval war- 
fare, including the bombardment of 


towns and ports, the laying of mines, the 
transformation of commercial vessels 
into war vessels, the private property of 
belligerents at sea, the rights and duties 


of neutrals at sea, the question of con- 
traband, and the destruction of prizes at 
sea. These are all questions that have 
been raised by the late war with Japan. 
Thus great complaint was made by Japan 
that France gave prolonged shelter to 
the Russian fleet; and equally that Rus- 
sian cruisers burnt at sea prizes which 
they could not carry into port. On some 
of these points it is not likely that any 
agreement can be reached. Thus nations 
are not likely, if they go to war, to con- 
sent not to transform their commercial 
into naval vessels, nor are they likely to 
limit very much the liberty to lay mines. 

But the most unfortunate matter 
about the proposed program is its attempt 
definitely to exclude what ought to be a 
main subject, namely, the reduction of 
armaments. The language is as follows: 

“The Imperial Government, believing that it 
is necessary only to examine questions which 
press with particular energy, inasmuch as they 
arise from the experience of recent years, and 
without touching on those which belong to the 
limitation of military and naval forces, pro- 
poses therefore as program for the Conference 
the following points.” 

When the Conference of 1899 was 
called a Russian publicist had lately is- 
sued a book on the burden of armaments 
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which had much impressed the young 
Czar. He was then anxious to reduce 
this burden, and it was with this object 
especially in view that he surprised the 
world with the call. Since then he has 
had experience of a most notable war. 
He would rather increase his army ‘and 
create a new navy. But we hope that 
the nations that meet will not consent to 
exclude this subject. In 1899 a subject 
not on the program was introduced, and 
the Court of Arbitration was the chief 
fruit of that Conference. Now the del- 
egates to this second Conference should 
be at liberty to introduce the two most 
important subjects, which are, a Congress 
of the Nations and the reduction of 
armies and navies. 
ed 


The Significance of the Art of 
, Crete 


THE archeological exploration of Crete 
bids fair not only to revolutionize our 
knowledge of the beginnings of Euro- 
pean history, but also to raise numerous 
minor questions of fascinating interest. 
Chief among these are certain funda- 
mental problems in the theory of art. 
For not only have the recovered exam- 
ples of an art that flourished eighteen 
hundred years B. C. thrown new light 
upon the historical evolution of art, but 
they have compelled us to re-examine our 
prejudices in favor of the classical types 
of Greece. 

In perfected Grecian art the artist has 
attained complete mastery of his mate- 
rials and his methods, and is in that sense 
free. All the rigidities, symbolisms and 
conventionalities of Egyptian, Babylon- 
ian, Hittite and Phenician designs have 
disappeared. Perspective and modeling 
are perfectly attained. Yet, in another 
sense, the classical art of Greece is not 
free. It holds strictly to character, to 
types, to generalizations, almost to uni- 
versals. It wholly lacks the sweep—the 
true Hellenist perhaps would say the 
lawlessness—of romanticism, and it lacks 
even the suggestion of impressionism. 
As one critic has quite accurately said, 
it never gives us an account of moods. 
It is serene, poised, harmonious. As the 
classical age faded, a few artists were 
beginning to experiment in romantic 
directions. Examples of the’ latest 
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Athenian work do give expression to the 
more terrific emotions—of anger, of 
hatred and of horror. But a mastery of 
the subtler emotional transitions, of what 
we moderns call the play of feeling, was 
never attained by Greece. 

In the art of Crete, it was precisely 
the impressionistic, the romantic, that 
was everywhere a dominant note. There 
are battle scenes that are handled with a 
boldness startlingly modern, The men 
are not types. They are individuals. 
The ground upon which they struggle is 
uneven. There are hummocks and dales, 
and the perspective is sometimes almost 
photographic. The portrayal of animal 
life shows a modeling that would bear 
comparison with the drawings of our 
modern illustrators, and, in addition, it 
displays a spirit that makes one think of 
the pen pictures that are drawn for us 
today by Thompson-Seton and Jack 
London. The carving of a young ante- 
lope, tugging at the udders of its dam, 
is a veritable note from “The Call of the 
Wild.” 

All this means that romantic feeling 
in art, so far from being a breaking away 
from the restraints.of classicism, is, in 
truth, a very early, perhaps a primitive 
mood of European art instinct. It sug- 
gests that we may have been all wrong 
in assuming that the thought of discon- 
tent, the belief in progress, the wild im- 
pulse to break thru and outgrow all bar- 
riers, to resent conventions, may not have 
been, from the first, a characteristic of 
European, of Western, as distinguished 
from Eastern, psychology. 

This possibility is in a measure sup- 
ported by what we know of the strictly 
primitive art of those neolithic folk that 
left their handiwork on the ivory tusks 
found in the caves of France and Spain. 
They show the same mastery of untram- 
meled feeling. It is supported further 
by the earliest examples of the kindred 
art of literature. The songs and epics 
of the earliest Europeans totally lack that 
artificial balancing, that studious regard 
for proportions, which is the true class- 
ical quality. They are wild, rugged, 
lawless things, expressions of the un- 
tamed spirit of men who haye not yet 
been hammered into a docile conformity 


to set patterns in religion, in law, or in: 


politics, 


This thought is more than merely in- 
teresting. It is inspiring. It strengthens 
in us the conviction that the European 
stock was mentally differentiated from 
the beginning as one equipped and qual- 
ified to lead the human race along the 
paths of progress, Its earliest self-ex- 
pression, like its self-expression today, 
was a proclamation that it could not and 
would not be bound by those restraints 
which imposed finality upon the imper- 
fect civilizations of the East. From the 
first the European mind has been plastic, 
sensitive, adventure-loving, creative and 
recreative, untiring, ever seeking some- 
thing new; that which it has done but 
an earnest of the things it expects and in- 
tends yet to achieve. 

Not the formalism of the middle and 
later period of the East, not the symbol- 
ism of the Nile, not even the classicism 
of Athens, can we regard as the highest 
expression, or even as the truly repre- 
sentative expression of human genius. 
The restless, inquiring, struggling, aspir- 
ing spirit of romanticism is the perennial, 
the living, the achieving soul of man. 
The record of Crete is but an earlier 
declaration of the great modern poet’s 
pe of civilization: 

“Better and years of Europe 
Than a cycle of Cathay.” 
Js 


Billiards 


To the thoughtful observer, informed 
as to the demands of the game upon him 
who would excel in it, the result of the 
recent billiard tournament in New York 
was especially impressive because the 
honors fell to veterans, now in their sixth 
decade. Thus was Dr. Osler put to 
shame. To contend with these veterans, 
whose achievements have been known to 
billiard players for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, there came a wonderful youth who 
had won a championship abroad in a 
variety of the game a shade more diffi- 
cult than the one to be played here. 
Some expected to see him an easy victor. 
But he lacked the steadiness and staying 
power which added years will probably 
give him. At the end of the tournament 
he was below the middle of the list, and 
at the top were Slosson and Schaefer 
contending for the first place as they had 
fought for it in tournaments of the past. 
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When a man in his sixth decade wins 
a world championship in a game of skill, 
where success depends upon absolute 
control of muscle and nerves, perfect co- 
ordination of hand and brain, extreme 
delicacy of touch, and accurate measure- 
ment of all gradations of force, his suc- 
cess bears testimony to the enduring ex- 
cellence of the human machine that has 
been kept in good order. . In no other 
game of skill are the qualities we have 
named so essential to distinguished 
achievement. Back of these there must 
be knowledge of what a free rolling ivory 
ball will do under varying conditions of 
impulse and impact, and, with knowl- 
edge, practice; but in a crucial test both 
knowledge and practice are of no avail 
if perfect control of the human ma- 
chinery be lacking. 

This game of billiards is one of most 
interesting and curious possibilities. 
Most of these are reserved for the ex- 
pert, but much that is extraordinary and 
entertaining lies within the reach of the 
average player. There is healthful ex- 
ercise in it for the mind, the eye, the 
hand, and not a little for the whole body. 
It is a game that has grown. As it is 
played in this country today, it is a prod- 
uct of evolution, due to the increasing 
skill of French and American experts. 
To baffle this skill, or to stimulate it, 
changes have repeatedly been made. 
Without going back to the days when 
the gaping pockets, still so dear to the 
benighted English player, were attached 
to every American table, we may begin 
to trace these changes from the time 
when experts in Paris and New York 
made the game on a pocketless table tire- 
some (while it was in their hands) by 
a practically endless procession of suc- 
cessful strokes. 

In order that this growing facility 
might encounter more difficult condi- 
tions, various devices have been adopted, 
one after another. Balk lines have made 
upon the surface of the table parallelo- 
grams and squares in each of which, one 
excepted, the player is subject to a cer- 
tain restraint. But the development of 
skill has not been checked by the pro- 
gressive enlargement of these spaces or 
the application of more severe restraint 
to action within their boundaries. The 
lesson of the recent tournament appears 
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to be that, in the near future, the expert 
must be restrained even in the central 
parallelogram, the only bounded space in 
which he is now free. 

To readers who have little or no 
knowledge of the game, our excuse for 
this technical description is that it ena- 
bles us to point out the expansive tend- 
ency and upward thrust of the American 
mind. It was, chiefly, to confine the 
American player within reasonable 
bounds, and to set up fresh difficulties 
against his constantly growing skill, that 
these successive restraints were, by com- 
mon consent, imposed. Still, we must 
not wholly overlook the Frenchman. 

Billiards has suffered in the estimation 
of many good people by reason of its fre- 
quent association in public places with 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. Even in 
saloons, however (in this country, at 
least), it is very rarely used as a means 
of gambling or betting. It is in social 
clubs and in private houses that the game 
is seen in its best estate and most appro- 
priate surroundings. The use of billiard 
tables cannot be withheld from the wick- 
ed, but the game ‘played on them is of 
such high and even noble rank that it 
deserves a place of honor in the homes of 


the good. 
8 & 


The English Education Bill 


THERE is a hot time on in England 


over Mr. Birrell’s Education bill. The 
Easter vacation is over, and the press is 
full of protests and replies. The Liberal 
party in the House of Commons is 
pledged to such a drastic bill, while the 
Church of England and the Roman Cath- 
olics are lined against it. It is four years 
that the present act has been in force, 
and it was the complete and the last vic- 
tory of the twoChurches over thepopular 
will. Under that Act of 1902 there have 
12,717 parochial schools in England and 
Wales been supported by the public taxes. 
Of these, 11,658 are conducted by the 
Anglican Church, and 1,059 by the Cath- 
olic Church. They have over 30,000 head 
teacherships, whose salaries the taxes 
must pay, while only the clergy control 
their election and the religious teaching. 
The bill of the Minister of Education, 


-now going thru its various Parliamentary 


stages, makes drastic changes in a very 
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simple way. After January Ist, 1908, no 
schools except those which are under 
popular local control will receive any 
support, either from the Imperial Treas- 
ury or from municipal funds. 

Before 1908 the Church of England 
and the Roman Catholic Church must 
turn their schools over to the local edu- 
cational authorities or shoulder the bur- 
den of their entire maintenance. The 
Churches can sell or rent their school- 
houses to the education authorities, but 
when once the schoolhouse has been sold 
or rented, no control of any kind will 
continue to be vested in the local clergy. 
It is to be open to the clergy to attend 
in these erstwhile parochial schools to 
give denominational teaching to children 
whose parents request that they be so 
taught. This denominational teaching is, 
however, to be given out of school hours. 
No charge for it is to fall on public 
funds; the staff teachers are to have no 
responsibility for it; and, for the first 
time since the Church of England asso- 
ciated itself with elementary education, 
in 1811, religious tests are to be elim- 
inated in the appointment of all teachers 
in all schools maintained at the public 
expense. 

Both the Churches are in arms against 
the bill. Pastoral letters have been issued 
against it. Sermons in protest have been 
preached-all over the country, and pop- 
ular demonstrations on the Hyde Park 
order have been organized in scores of 
towns to assail the measure. Not since 
the Catholic Enfranchisement Act was 
passed in 1829 has the Roman Catholic 
Church in England been so assertive or 
so demonstrative as it has been since it 
was known that the Bannerman. Cabinet 
was committed to this measure of reform. 
Had the Liberal Government been de- 
pendent on the Irish Nationalist vote, as 
it was in 1885-86, and again in 1892-95, 
a measure on these lines would have been 
tantamount to the resignation of the 
Government, for the Government could 
not have gone on when deprived of the 
support of the Nationalists. Today the 
Government is more absolutely independ- 
ent of the Irish vote than any Whig or 
Liberal Government has been for seventy 
years. Moreover, it has a mandate from 
the constituencies for the bill; and this 
fact will have due weight with the House 
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of Lords, the influence of the Bishops 
notwithstanding, for the Lords have, 
never persisted in opposing a measure de- 
manded by the country. 

It is well for English education and 
for the wholesomeness of English social 
and religious life that the Established 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church 
in the last years of Tory reaction pushed 
matters to the extreme in 1902. The 
Churches then achieved what they had 
been working for since 1870. They de- 
stroyed the popularly elected school 
boards which came into existence in that 
year, and which had accomplished so 
much good work in London, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, and most of the other , 
large cities ; and the Churches also threw 
upon the public funds the burden of 
maintaining their schools without parting 
to any appreciable degree with the con- 
trol over them, which in the case of the 
Church of England had been exercised 
from as far back as 1811. 

The Act of 1902 was the greatest Par- 
liamentary victory which the Established 
Church or the Church of Rome had 
achieved in the modern history of Eng- 
land. But it was to be a short. lived 
triumph; for the act, with its injustice 
to the Free Churches, and its hampering 
of educational progress, was to be the 
beginning of the end of ecclesiastical 
control. It aroused the Free Churches 
as they have never been aroused since 
the Test and Corporations Acts_ of 
Charles II were repealed in 1828. The 
present generation of Free Churchmen 
have been associated with no such agita- 
tions for religious equality as that which © 
went on in England from 1902 to the 
general election of 1906. All the Free 
Churches came into the movement. The 
Wesleyan Church, which is usually the 
most conservative of the Nonconforming 
bodies, and more tinged with Toryism 
than the older Free Churches, was vigor- 
ously and whole heartedly of this agita- 
tion of 1902-6—quite as much as the 
Congregationalists and the Unitarians, 
who in the past have usually led in the 
assaults on the privileges of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Just as soon as the tax gatherers began 
the work of collecting the local taxes, in 
1903, members of the Free Churches in- 
augurated the Passive Resistance move- 
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ment by refusing to pay that part of the 
tax which was to meet the municipal 
contribution for the maintenance of the 
Church of England and Roman Catholic 
schools. Between 1903 and the end of 
1905 Over 70,000 men and women ap- 
peared at the local police courts as Pass- 
ive Resisters. In most of these cases 
magisterial orders were made for the 
seizure and sale of the defaulters’ house- 
hold belongings; but in 176 cases men 
and women went to prison rather than 
contribute as taxpayers to the mainten- 
ance of the sectarian schools. 

In this way, and by action at the Free 
Church Conferences, the agitation was 
kept going until the General Election. 
Then Free Church electors demanded of 
the Parliamentary candidates for whom 
they voted that they would pledge them- 
selves to amendments of the Act of 1902, 
by which all schools maintained at public 
expense should be brought under direct 
local popular control ; that an end should 
be made to the system of parochial 
schools which had been developed by the 
Established Church and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church since 1811; that religious 
tests for school principals should be abol- 
ished; and that all sectarian or denom- 
inational religious teaching should be 
deleted from the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

There were more’ Free Church candi- 
dates than at any preceding general elec- 
tion. Over 170 of them were elected to 
the House of Commons; and, moreover, 
practically all the Labor members who 
were chosen to Parliament—all the 51 
members who now form the three dis- 
tinct groups of Labor men in the House 
of Commons—were, like the Free 
Church members, pledged to legislation 
making an end of the sectarian school 
system and freeing all publicly main- 
tained schools from the last vestige of 
clerical control. 


We have had occasion 
previously to say that we 
may expect a finer city 
to arise out of the ruins of San Fran- 
cisco. How fine it may be should be a 
principal thought of those who are to re- 
build it. There is now an opportunity to 
do with comparatively little loss what 
Napoleon III. did for Paris under the 


An Ideal 
San Francisco 


THE INDEPENDENT 


plans of M. Hausmann. There new ave- 
nues were laid out with no regard to 
what destruction there might be of old 
buildings. So there is a plan for the 
improvement of Washington, making it 
more nearly than it now is an ideal city. 
Ex-Mayor Phelan and Architect Burn- 
ham had made the reconstruction of San 
Francisco their particular effort, and 
now the destruction of the city gives 
opportunity at reduced cost to lay out 
the best plans on a tabula rasa. It will 
cost much to condemn property for new 
avenues, but San Francisco has a very 
small debt, and it can be done. This— 
and this chiefly—might be a reason 
for considering the propositions to be 
brought before Congress to have the 
Government guarantee a loan of $200,- 
000,000 at a low interest for the rebuild- 
ing of the city. One is not inclined to 
approve the proposition, but if it could 
give_us an ideally reconstructed city, the 
advantage would be great and even 
national. It will be remembered that the 
plan of the new capital of Australia, laid 
out in the wilderness, is to be made as 
perfect as possible; and the new manu- 
facturing city of the Steel Corporation, in 
Indiana, will give the chance to devise 
an ideal plan for a manufacturing city 
of a hundred thousand people. 


st 


The Olympic We offer our heartiest 
Sendinatn congratulations to the 
young American athletes 

at Athens, whose great lead over the 
representatives of the other nations of 
the world makes them practically certain 
victors of the Olympic Games of 1906. 
Their success is all the more notable as 
many of the best athletes in America are 
in our universities, and could not leave 
their work long enough to go to Athens, 
and four of the team who did go were 
hurt in an accident on the voyage over. 
Even thus handicapped, the Americans, 
at the present writing, have scored 56 
points to Sweden’s 24 and England’s 14, 
their nearest competitors. The general 
opinion at the Stadium seems to be that 
“the American team is the best all-round 
athletic combination in the world.” We 
hope to give our readers shortly an ac- 
count of this great international event 
from the pen of the Director of the Amer- 
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ican Classical School at Athens. In the 
meantime, suffice it to say that, from the 
time of the first Olympic Games, in 776 
B. C., up to the present, the nation that 
has achieved the most in athletics has 
also led the world in intellectual prowess. 


. 


The Index L’Osservatore Romans—the 
Still Busy Vatican’s organ—of April 

th announces these con- 
demnations: “L’Infallibilité du pape et 
le Syllabus,” by Paul Viollet ; “Essar’s de 
philosophie religieuse” and “Le Réalisme 
chretien et I’Idealisme grec,” both by 
Rev. P. Laberthouniére, a priest of the 
Oratory; “Il Santo,” by Fogazzaro, a 
Senator of Italy. Now these are three 
striking instances which show the reac- 
tionary tendencies now at work in Rome. 
Viollet is a member of the Institute of 
France and Professor at the Sorbonne. 
A devout Catholic, he is less ultramon- 
tane than Gallican. He has a son, a 
priest, whose ordination was held up by 
the faculty of Saint Sulpice because the 
youth was a disciple of Loisy. Cardinal 
Richard, however, took the matter into 
his own hands, catechised the aspirant 
privately and agreed to his ordination on 
condition that young Viollet would for- 
sake the study of scriptural subjects and 
turn to social questions. The author of 
the second and third books placed under 
the ban is a thoroly good priest, who 
has never been allied to the advanced 
scholars. Everybody loves and respects 
him. “ Probably his very goodness of 
heart led him into undertaking that re- 
conciliation of the Church and science, 
which Rome forever balks at and rejects. 
He will probably submit ; but it is doubt- 
ful if Viollet will do so, and almost cer- 
tain that the third writer will refuse. 
“Tl Santo” is the last of a trilogy, and 
is really a defense of the mystic life. Like 
all his countrymen, Papal as well as anti- 
papal, Fogazzaro looks upon the Papacy 
both as a political machinery and as an 
excellent museum of antiquities; as the 
former unbearable to mankind, but as the 
latter the most attractive perhaps in the 
world. The hero of the condemned book 
is an ascetic. The place of mysticism and 
asceticism is found by Fogazzaro in the 
whirl of modern life and in the university 
of modern knowledge and research. Sci- 


ence, he thinks, has still an honored place 
for the ascetic. He may prove to be 
right. But Rome repudiates this. She 
can allow no link between the tenth and 
the twentieth centuries ; between Suliaco 
and the University of Naples or Bo- 
logna ; between the Sorbonne of Aquinas 
and the College of France of Renan; no 
union, that is, between such wide apart 
views of life and ways of living. But in 
banning “Il Santo” Rome widens the 
breach in Italy not indeed between the 
whites and blacks, the progressives and 
the Jesuits, but between the Vatican and 
the Italian nation. Grant to Pius X the 
years of his namesake, Pius IX or those 
of Leo XIII, and, if he continues to 
walk this road the Catholic Church will 
suffer irreparable loss. It is Loisy’s turn 
next, and he cannot recant. 


st 


It is while Archbishop Ireland is in 
Rome that the news comes that the Papal 
authorities have decided that the millions 
paid by our Government to the Domin- 
ican, and, we suppose, other orders, is to 
be held by the Pope in Rome, and the 
income used in part to support the 
Church in the Philippines, and in part 
for the orders there. Something like 
that is what Archbishop Ireland has been 
seeking to accomplish, and we shall give 
him a good share of the credit for it. 
Another windfall is promised in the an- 
nouncement that the Empress Eugenie’s 
wealth of $30,000,000 is by her will to 
go to the Roman Church. It is remem- 
bered that her only son died in South 
Africa, killed by a native assegai. On 
the other side there is the surprising 
announcement that in Plymouth, Pa., a 
Catholic priest, with his congregation ‘of 
forty families, has asked to be received 
as a church by the Methodists. They are 
Poles. 


st 


In an address to Yale students at New 
Haven last Monday Secretary Taft dis- 
cussed our duty to the Philippines along 
that high plane of beneficent duty which 
he has always held up before our coun- 
try and which THE INDEPENDENT 
has so constantly urged. Among other 
things, he said that it is the duty of our 
country to give absolute free trade be- 
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tween the Islands and the United States. whether the parties are or are not living 


He believes it will come, and says it 
ought to come now. But Congressmen 
are afraid that if we do that it will some- 
how imply that Filipinos are citizens, and 
that ultimately they might constitute 
Territories and States. That is precisely 
what we hope will finally come to pass, 
with equal rights to them as to us, noth- 
ing less. r 


If any bureau in our Government is 
responsible for Father Sherman’s start- 
ing on his march thru Georgia along the 
line led by his father in our Civil War, 
and if, as reported, several United States 
troopers are to accompany him in his 
effort to gather historical data, those that 
approved it were badly advised. We are 
not surprised that it provokes the sons 


and daughters of the Confederacy, so © 


that the Acting Mayor of Savannah is re- 
ported to have said: “If it were left to 
me I would have him caught and hanged 
before he reached Savannah.” There are 
other less sensational and irritating ways 
of getting historical records. 


& 


Soon it will be a poor sort of a town 
that does not have a nurses’ home. There 
are now 200 such organizations in this 
country, where there were only fifty- 
three five years ago. There are hourly 
nurses, school nurses, contagious disease 
nurses, tuberculosis nurses, settlement 
nurses—all plying their trades in the 
home among those too poor to pay for 
the service, or those who can pay for a 
daily visit, but not for the full time of a 
trained nurse. The 500 nurses engaged 
in this beautiful work already form a 
sort of gild, not exactly a sisterhood or 
religious organization, but much like 
them, and very democratic—a fine new 
social vocation. 


Twenty-six Russian writers, so called, 
protest against the insult by Americans 
to-a Russian author and a Russian lady 
by “drawing attention to their private 
life.” It surprises them and they express 
their “profound indignation.” We are 
not aware of any insults by the Amer- 
ican people. We have simply asked a 
serious question, and held our action in 
suspense, while waiting for information 


in a state of marriage. We have the 
right to ask that the “private life” of 
those we entertain shall be reputable. 


& 


Can it be that Count Witte is really out 
of office? Is it possible that now, when 
the Duma is about to meet, his resigna- 
tion has been tendered and accepted? 
We have heard of his resignation so 
many times, and of the victory of his 
reactionary enemies that we wait for 
further advices. It may be that he has 
resigned as Premier to become President 
of the Council of the Empire, which will 
make him President of the Upper House 
of the Duma. 

J 

The weeks are going by, and as yet we 
see rio action taken by the United States 
Government to punish the members of 
the mob at Chattanooga which took a 
prisoner by force out of the custody of 
a United States court and killed him. 
We see it intimated that detectives have 
been carefully gathering evidence, and 
that indictments will follow. Courts are 
a mere mockery if such contempt is not 
punished ; it must not be overlooked. 


st 

There has been a battle in Mount Car- 
mel, Pa., between rioting miners and a 
troop of the State Mounted Police, as re- 
ported elsewhere. But this has been 
going on for days in the coal fields, dyna- 
mite and killing. In such a case what is 
most needed is vigorous suppression, and 
let those that stir up violence feel the 
weight of the law administered by deter- 
mined sheriffs and police. 


s&s 
Exactly where the London Times is 
to get its money back in its proposal to 
go into the book business, and sell $1,- 
100,000 worth of books at one-tenth of 


the booksellers’ price, is not clear. It is 
a strange attempt to break down a busi- 
ness by selling below cost, which we have 
been told in this country is illegitimate. 


Js 

One must not be too English, you 
know, when he tries to be English, at 
least in his spelling. It is amusing to see 
the London Atheneum criticise the spell- 
ing in Breasted’s “History of Egypt” for 
such “Americanisms” as “labouriously” 
and “vigourous.” 





Insurance 


The New San Francisco 


THE citizens of San Francisco, having 
literally passed thru the fire, are taking 
stock of what remains undamaged, and 
are now undertaking the creation of a 
new and better San Francisco, built 
upon the ruins of the old city. With the 
passing of time the largeness of the first 
estimates are being somewhat scaled. 
President Sheldon, of the Phoenix, has 
estimated the total loss of all the compa- 
nies interested as low as $60,000,000. 
The Insurance Commissioner of Cali- 
fornia, on the other hand, has lately esti- 
mated the insurance loss at $175,000,000, 
which, altho less than last week’s figures, 
is nevertheless now considered by New 
York experts familiar with the condi- 
tions in the burned city as being too 
high. There are many manifestations of 
the determination of merchants to re- 
build and resume business. Clearings 
are being made. Permits to open safes 
are issuing, and the first permit 
for the erection of a new steel 


of which H. W. Eaton is manager, an- 
nounces that it will at the eafliest possi- 
ble moment satisfy its contracts at San 
Francisco. On account of the very large 
surplus of this company and its honor- 
able career for fifty-seven years, no one 
has doubted but what the San Francisco 
losses of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company would be fully 
and promptly paid. 
M 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of which George L. Chase is presi- 
dent, has voted to issue 7,500 additional 
shares of stock at $500 per share, the 
par value being $100. This adds $3,750,- 
ooo to the present assets of $18,061,926. 
Of this increase $750,000 has been . 


added to the capital and $3,000,000 to 
the surplus, thereby increasing the cap- 
ital stock from $1,250,000 to $2,000,000, 
and the net surplus, over and above cap- 
ital stock, to — $8,000,000. 








building was granted last 
Friday. The first car was run 
last week, with the Mayor of 
San Francisco as motorman. 
Altho the burned area, as shown 
in the accompanying diagram, is 
much larger than that in Chi- 
cago, there are abundant signs 
of the city’s literally rising 
phoenix-like from its ashes, and 
that right speedily. The insur- 
ance companies are all arrang- 
ing to pay their losses, and few, 
if any, will be unable to do so. 
One result of the San Fran- 
cisco conflagration will un- 
doubtedly be an increase in 
rates, to which there can be no 
reasonable objection. The Home 
of New York has already given 
notice of an increase in rates in 
the congested districts of 
Greater New York, and the 
Chicago Association has taken 
action looking toward a similar 
increase. As an evidence of the 
attitude of the various insurance 
companies regarding their San 
Francisco losses it may be said 
that the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company, 











The accompanying cut from the Indianapolis News shows 
graphically the area covered by three great conflagrations of the 
United States at Chicago, Baltimore and San Francisco. 
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The Continental Insurance Com- 
pany 

An admirable brief history of the 
Continental Insurance Company of New 
York has been written by William Lor- 
ing Andrews, one of the company’s di- 
rectors, well known as the author of 
several excellent works relating to the 
early history of New York, and also by 
reason of his connection, as trustee or 
otherwise, with prominent institutions 
devoted to art and letters. This fire in- 
surance company’s highly honorable and 
useful career was begun in 1853, its first 
policy having been issued in January of 
that year. It was in 1852 that a number 
of the city’s most prominent merchants 
decided to organize a fire insurance com- 
pany that should have ample capital and 
be guided in its operations by the best 
underwriting experience. New York’s 
great fires of 1835 and 1845, which 
ruined so many companies, had discour- 
aged investment in the shares of such 
corporations and left the people with in- 
adequate insurance- protection. Among 
the gentlemen whose regard for public 
interests led them to organize the Con- 
tinental, and who became members of its 
first board of directors, were Abiel A. 
Low, Horace B. Claflin, Henry C. Bow- 
en, Samuel D. Babcock, Hiram Barney, 
Wilson G. Hunt, Thomas Tileston, 
Joseph Battell, Simeon B. Chittenden, 
Aurelius B. Hull.and William V. Brady. 
The last named, who had been Mayor of 
New York, was the company’s first 
president. Mr. Hull is the only member 
of this original board who is still living. 
New York’s largest fire company at that 
time had a capital of only $300,000. So 
great was the public confidence inspired 
by the character of the incorporators of 
the Continental that its capital of $500,- 
000 was largely oversubscribed in two 
hours after the opening of the books. 
The company speedily attained high rank 
among institutions of its kind. Its losses 
in the Chicago fire of 1871 wére nearly 
$1,750,000. Four days after the begin- 
ning of that fire the directors heid a 
meeting, and, after discussing the situa- 
tion for only fifteen minutes, unani- 
mously resolved to double the capital by 
adding $500,000 in cash at once. This 


sum they themselves subscribed. before 
they left the room. Public confidence in 
their management was shown imme- 
diately. thereafter by the stockholders 
and others, who subscribed more than 
$1,000,000 for the new stock, altho only 
$500,000 could be accepted. Thirteen 
months later, the great fire in Boston 
caused an additional loss of $700,000. 
The directors promptly subscribed $400,- 
ooo to meet an assessment, and were 
speedily sustained by stockholders and 
other capitalists, who subscribed more 
than $1,000,000, or nearly three times as 
much as could be taken. By such prompt 
and vigorous action in all unexpected 
situations, as well as by the exceptional 
ability of its official management, the 
company has continually strengthened it- 
self in public estimation. Its growth is 
indicated by its report at the beginning 
of the present year, when its assets were 
$16,384,000. Having a capital of $1,- 
000,000, it had accumulated a net surplus 
of nearly $8,500,000. The reader of Mr. 
Andrews’s history must be impressed by 
the wisdom which has been shown in the 
selection of the company’s chief officers. 
These have been experts and recognized 
authorities in the field of fire insurance, 
and they were advanced by well-deserved 
promotion... George T. Hope, president 
for twenty-eight years (including the 
Civil War, and the Chicago and Boston 
fires), began with the company as its 
first secretary, bringing much practical 
experience to the duties of that office. 
President Lamport rose to the highest 
place from twenty-eight years of service 
below it. President Francis C. Moore, 
whose books on fire insurance are recog- 
nized at home and abroad as standard 
authorities, served as a clerk twelve 
years and eight years as vice-president, 
before his fourteen years as chief execu- 
tive. Mr. Henry Evans, now president, 
was fitted for the highest rank by a quar- 
ter of a century of excellent work in 
subordinate offices. Promotion for mer- 
it, following careful selection, has served 
the company’s interests. Thus is com- 
mon sense effectively used in the man- 
agement of corporations. Mr. Andrews’s 
book contains good photographs of the 
officers we have named, and of the Con- 
tinental’s office buildings. 


—— 
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The prevailing taste is for the more elaborate designs in spoons, 
forks, knives, etc. The illustration shows four exquisite patterns 
of the famous 


ROGERS BROS.’ 


ware—the silver plate that ever since ROGERS BROS. discovered the 
electro-plating process, -_ years ago, has kept the lead in qual- 
ity and beauty. Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue ‘‘$-79" 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA O0., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 


AMERICAN LOAN 


ae 











vs HORNER'’S 
TRUST COMPANY ||| FURNITURE 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





: Represents the productions of 
Capital. save ' $1,000,000 the best makers, and 
Surplus Earnings : - $1,700,000 includes designs and novelties 


OFFICERS : not to be found elsewhere. 
N. W. JORDAN, President “i 
JAS. H. PERKINS, Vice-Pres. C.H. BOWEN, Secretary All at Convincingly Moderate 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. G. W. AURYANSEN, Ass. Sec. Prices Marked in plain figures. 
DIRECTORS : 
David P. Kimball 
N. W. 


Jordan Hundreds of articles adapted for 
es John Lawrence 


Edwin F. Atkins 8. BE. Peabody Wedding Presents. 
Charles 8. Bird Francis Peabody, Jr. 
George W. Brown Albert A. Pope 
Samuel Oarr N. W. Rice 


Condes Se a R.J. HORNER & CO. 

Elmer P. Howe Charles W. Whittier Furniture Makers and Importers 

West 23d St. West 24th St. 
61-63-65 36-38-40 








Transacts (a ‘General ‘Banking 
Trust Company Business 


Acts as Trustee, Registrar and Transfer Agent, 
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READING NOTICES 


Mr. and Mrs. Read Benedict have just celebrated their 
olden wedding at Ravenhurst, their home, in the Manor 
oad, West New Brighton, Staten Island. With six 
children and twelve grandchildren about them, Mr. and 
Mrs. Benedict received guests from almost every part of 
Staten Island, Manhattan, Brooklyn and Jersey City, at 
a reception which they gave to celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of their wedding. Many presents were received 
as well as letters of congratulation from friends who 
were unable to be present. Mr. Benedict is the head of 
the old established house of Benedict Brothers, Silver- 
smiths, Broadway and Liberty street. For nearly three- 
quarters of a century the house of Benedict Brothers has 
been well known in New York and throughout the United 
States. 





THE SILVER STANDARD. 

The Silver Standard, as issued by the Meriden Bri- 
tannia Company—International Silver Company, succes- 
sor—contains much interesting matter derived from the 
New York Herald, the New Haven Palladium, Gleason’s 
Pictorial, and other publications in which news and other 
items current in 1847 —— appeared. From these 
it is evident that things happened in 1847, and events 
crowded one another then as now. Things tliat are 
familiar to us today were exverimental then, and many 
discoveries and inventions of that period are now in 
common use. One of the spectacular discoveries of this 
ener year was the so called gold discovery in San 

rancisco that inspired the crossing of this continent by 
thousands of gold seekers, or forty-niners as they were 
subsequently called. Abraham Lincoln was just then 
looming up large as a Corgressman and casting the shad- 
ows otf his coming Presidential achievements before. 
Mexico was entered by the conquering General Taylor. 
Professor Samuel F. B. Morse was working out his mar- 
velous electric telegraph that was to revolutionize the world 
and make communication between the ends of the earth prac- 
tically instantaneous, and the first gummed _ postage stamps, a 
five and a ten cent denomination, for letters were 
adopted for use in the United States. The assembling 
of matter and its typographical arrangement in The 
Silver Standard has been well done, and the resulting 
volume is a curious and very interesting publication. The 
history it contains will appeal to the general reader as 
well as to the historical student. 


A TOURING CAR FOR SERVICE. 
For those who care for something besides speed in 
automobiling, the White Touring Car is especially attrac- 
tive. It is so simple in construction and management 
that a man can drive and care for his own car under all 
ordinary circumstances. With a White one can travel 
when and where he will, for he is not dependent on 
smooth highways and pleasant weather. It’s a great way 
to see the country. 


A SUMMER BY THE SEA. 


For those who enjoy the seashore a most charming 
place for summering can be found in the Sippewissett, a 
new, modern, first class hotel at Falmouth, on the south- 
western extremity of Cape Cod. The hotel is situated on 
a bluff sixty feet high overlooking the ocean, and within 
one hundred and fifty feet of the water’s edge. Seca 
bathing and sailing are here at their best, while the blue- 
fishing is famous. For those who prefer country pastimes 
there are delightful walks and drives through the  ad- 
jacent woods. The house opens June 28th under the 
management of C, G. Francis, of the Abbotsford, Com- 
monwealth avenue, Boston, and formerly of the Poca- 
hontas, Kittery Point, Maine. 


$64.50 ROUND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 

_ For strictly first-class tickets, account National Educa- 
tion Association meeting at San Francisco. Tickets on 
sale June 25th to July 7th, via the Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific & Northwestern Line. 

These tickets good on the N. E. A. Special Trains and 
on regular fast through trains to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. All agents sell tickets via this line. 

_For itineraries of special trains, sleeping car reserva- 
tions and full particulars address ie - iskern, 
FS M., Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, Ill 
—_ iv. 


RESERVE 
and Fre 
Delicate Si 


regular use of 


Fearhin 


THINK OF JAMAGE 
Bar Soa . ard dem 

a singie was! 

PE ARLINE leanse tr gh 

SOAKING and Perfect RINSING 

—WITHOUT RUBBING 


Pearline saves colors and fabrics 





IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir con- 
taining sufficient water to last 
1o to 15 days. Desirable 
for lawns, invaluable for cem- 
eteries. Thousands in use. 
Over 100 styles and seizes, 

$3.00 to $75.00 each. 

Write for price list to 

WALBRIDGE @ CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way (Common), $2 per shar-. 
payable June st. 

ord & Taylor (Common), quarterly, 134 per cent., 
payable May rst. 

Am. Chicle Co. 
payable Ln ¢ 1oth. 

Am _ Chicle Co. (Common), extra, 1 per cent., pay- 


able May roth. 
U. S. Leather Co., Debenture 


(Common), monthly, 1 per cent., 


Coupons, payable 
May rst 

Necsee Bank (semi-annual), 4 per cent., 
May ist. : 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Coupons, payable May 1st 

Am. Cotton Oil Co. (Preferred), 3 per cent., payable 
JuCGecin Co. of Amer. (Preferred 

asein Co. of Amer. referred), 2 per cent., pay- 

able May roth, ’ as dates 


payable 
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FOUND OUT. 


A Trained Nurse Discovered Its Effect. 





No one is in better position to know the value 
of food and drink than a trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee a nurse of Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
writes: “I used to drink strong coffee myself and 
suffered greatly from headaches and indigestion. 
While on a visit to my brothers I had a good 
chance to try Postum Food Coffee, for they drank 

“ To know the future, read the past.” it altogether in place of ordinary coffee. In two 
The past record of Emerson pianos is weeks, after using Postum, I found I was much 


person cnn Rag yee nee hen _— benefited, and finally my headaches disappeared 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos and also the indigestion. 
have won ths unqualified endorsement of “Naturally I-have since used Postum among my 
more than 85,000 purchasers patients, and haye noticed a marked benefit where 
The unfailing test of time has shown them coffee has been left off and Postum used. 
pel aan ee hegre Mpeg row iene ed wor “I observe a curious fact about Postum used 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. among mothers. It greatly helps the flow of milk 
Wren axe tn seal corned tocbiein.e in cases where coffee is inclined to dry it up, and 
eh ete mene egy ay 9 — where tea causes nervousness. 
4 pelea oan, a yy pe at “T find trouble in getting servants to make 
Postum properly. They most always serve it be- 
Emerson Piano Company fore it has been boiled long enough. It should be 
107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON boiled 15 or 20 minutes and served with cream, 
when it is certainly a delicious beverage.” 
“There’s a reason” for Postum. 


Proto Eiectrotp Engraving Ch A 16 FoOoT LAUNCH 


= een {COMPLETE 
DESIGNERS . eee) eee FOG 
WORLD 


WE ARE THE LARGEST BUILDERS OF BOATS & LAUNCHES IN THE 


























AND 
ENGRAVERS ALL Boats FITTED witit WATER TioHT COMPARTMENTS! 
RHINELANDER BUILDING WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF BOATS Ri 
282 to 288 William Street, New York. 
Telephone 1704 John. 











THE WORLD CHAMPION 


17 hands high, weighs 1450 ibs, 
Trotting record 2.26. 
The most typical and perfect sire of 


heavy harness horses For further 
information address 


WILLOWMERE FARM 
SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


ALL ROADS LOOK ALIKE TO THE WHITE 


The White, owing to the advantages inherent in its unique system 
of generating and utilizing steam as a motive power, will take you anywhere 
at any time—it is a touring car in the fullest sense of the term. If you own 
a White, you need not wait until favorable weather and the County Super- 
visors make the roads hard and smooth, nor need you confine your touring 
to the main highways. All the wild and beautiful spots of Nature are 
accessible to the driver of a White, regardless of road conditions, Buy a 
White and sée the country as you have never seen it before and as you cannot 
see it in any other way. 

One other point of interest, the White, because of the simplicity of its 
mechanism, is particularly suitable for the man who wishes to drive and to 
take care of his own car. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


WHITE wmacunse COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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STQODEBAKER 


“The Automobile with a Reputation Behind It.’’ 





Model G., Touring Car, 30-35 H. P., Price $3700. 


HE height of sane e as skill is represented in the new 
f: Studebaker models, ‘ee 


: rogressiveness tempered wi 
ied 


efficiency with low weight ; for 
ne common sense ; for elegance com- 
with durability ; for noiseless mechanism ; for ease of control ; for 
accessibility of vital parts—for “cars built for service,” look to Studebaker. 


_ _.Three Gasoline Models Six Electric Models 


Model E, 20-24 H. P. : $2600. Model 22, Runabout 
4-cylinder, storage battery, jump spark i ignition. Model 24, Stanhope ° b> 
Model F, 28-32 H. P. . - $3000. ModelJi6, Victoria- Phaeton 
4-cylinder, storage battery, jump spark ignition. Model 20, Surrey a - 
Model G, 30-35 H. P. ‘ E $3700. Model 21, Station Wagon > 
4-cylinder, Sims-Bosch low tension, magneto ignition. Model 2012, 14-Passenger Omnibus $2800. 


Also five models of automobile trucKs and delivery wagons. 
Complete catalogues on application. 


Studebaker Automobile Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 





Studebaker Repositories. 


New Yorx City - . ee and 48th Sts. PorTLAnD, ORE. - - - 330-336 E. Movioen St. 
Cuicaco, lin. .- + - Wabash Ave. Sart Lake City, Utan - 157-159 State St. 
San Francisco, CAL. - Cor. arket and. roth Sts. Denver, Coto. - - Cor. Fifteenth a lake Sts. 
Kansas City, Mo. - - 13th and Hickory Sts. Dauwas, Tex. - - + 387-319 Elm St. 


Selling Agencies. 


Attoona, Pa., W. H. & L. C. Wotrs, rorr Chestnut Ave. Cincinnati, On10, HAnaver AuTomosite Co., 118 E. St. 
Boston, ass., Harry Fospicx Co., -55 Stanhope St. Erte, Pa.,C.R. Dencu, Erie FirePROOF GARAGE, tath & State Sts, 
BuFFALo, N. Y,, Nationa Batrery Co. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Tirman, Leeps & Co., ———s St. 
CLEVELAND, Onto, CENTRAL AUTOMOBILE Co., “409! Erie St. Pitrssure, Pa., BANKER Bros. Co., Baum and tty Sts. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. G. Nevin, Hellman Bidg., Cor. 4th and S: pee Sts. 

WasuincTon, D, .. NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Co., 1711-13 14! 
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Remington 
Typewriter 


Sales 


for first quarter of 1906 
break all records for 


Thirty 


Years 
REMINGTON. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


New York and Everywhere 
7. 








YOU CAN TELEPHONE 


whether the weather be 

snowy, 

blowy, 21-23 Barclay St. to 26-26 Park Place. 

Pave *-NEW-‘YORK: 

sloppy, 

freezing cold, or j 

sizzling hot. HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
Underground construction BEST LUGGAGE 


makes our service permanently 





efficient. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 


15 Dey Street ———_ 


723 SIXTH AVENUE. 
WARDROBE TRUNKS 
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~* 8 Pye oe yi “ 
In either direction! Yes, in every 
direction, reaching out like Pan- 
tasote to all parts of the world. 


What is the meaning of Pantasote ? 


Derived from Greek, it means “ to serve all purposes.” 


What does it apply to? 


Exclusively the products of The Pantasote Company 


for which it is the registered trademark. 


What are its practical uses? 
Many, but notably a substitute for leather for all upholstery, in- 
distinguishable from Leather and costing only one-third as much. 
Pantasote is durable, bright, odorless, easily cleaned, does not crack, 
is capt, waterproof, and wearsand looks like leather in every respect. 


great demand for Pantasote has led to the substitution of 
many inferior imitations. To protect you against fraud accept no fur- 
niture as covered with Pantasote from your dealer or upholsterer un- 
less it bears our trademark label as shown below. On piece goods, see 
that the word ** Pantasote”’ is embossed on selv edge. Pantasote 
was awarded the Grand Prize and two Gold M at St. Louis. 
FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 

We have for sale four sizes of chair seats, which give you the 
amount of upholstery material you want, making the cost very small for 
new seats for chairs you may have that need reupholstering, We will 
send, on receipt of price and name of upholsterer, chair seat size 18x18 
inch, 25¢.; 25x25 inch, 50c.; 27x27 inch, 70c.; 36x36 inch, $1.00. 

These illustrations represent a few of the many hand- 
some effects in Pantasote leather furniture to be seen at 
our show rooms, 26 W. 34th Street, New York City. 

If you want an artistic treat send for our new Catalogue which 
contains the story, *‘ The Man in the Stage Coach,’ profusely 
illustrated by leading artists, in ten colors. It gives particulars, prices, 
and includes sample of the material, exact tints from which to select. 
It also includes cuts showing the handsomest and most extensive line 
of leather covered furniture, giving prices and details of each piece. 
Just write us and it will be sent post-paid. The number is limited. 
Write to-day. You will be delighted. Address. 5 


THE PANTASOTE Co. 


Depot J, 11 Broadway New York 
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THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY 


NOW IS ORDERING TIME 
FOR NURSERY STOCK 


Be sure and get our complete catalogue and write for special prices before placin your 

order. Extensive assortment of carefully grown stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 

Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Lilies, Specimen Bay and Box" 
8, etc., etc. Prompt attention to all correspondence. , 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Visitors always welcome at the Nursery 





a 








33 Years Selling Direct 


Our veh 





isfied os to style, quality 


We are the largest manufacturers 
tn the world 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We 
make 200 st: A < by 65 les 
nd for large free og. 
Top with Large Phaeton B 
Seat and 1% in, cushion tires. ELKNART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MPG. ¢O., ;,°!22'° Prins cominhe, Skis. 
Tulse getuestte, CEN Sages 8 ELKHART, IND. As good as sells from 85.00 more, 














me 
Br AILEY’S “COMFORT” WAGON is of extreme dimensions 


for comfort. @ Two stout people may comfortably sit in it side by side. 
Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. @ Short turning 
gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or Cushion tires, @ For 
comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. @ Built by the makers of the famous 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 
'- A LINB TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


S.R.BAILEY@CO., Amesbury, Mass. 
i it i a a a aE Ee Re EES ES a aN RE 


- 
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FOR THE 


Spring and Summer Trade 


We are offering a very com- 
plete and attractive stock of 


Thin Dress Goods and Wash Fabrics 


Together with FINE WOOL GOODS 
AND SILKS adapted to the season. 


We are also showing a magnificent stock of 


Ready-to-Wear Goods at Popular Prices 


Out-of-town customers will be furnished 
with information, samples and prices 
on application. 


TRY SHOPPING BY MAIL 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Avenue and State Street 
DETROIT, MICH. 








BUYS STEEL LAUNCH 




















Why Not Get The Best? 


THE CELEBRATED 


FR. BECK & CO. 
WALL PAPERS 


are the best and have stood the test 





for 46 years. Ask your decorator 
to show our samples. They cost no 
Me soe Eee A 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


Lincrusta- Walton 


that permanent wall covering ; many 
new designs and colors. . . . . 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, - - NEW YORK 











THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTE FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 

New York, —_ 4, 1906. 

The Board of Directors bas declared a d vidend (being 

oT No. 11) on the COMMON Stock of this Company 

of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share, payable June 1 

1906, + AR surplus net earnings, to holders of COMMON 


Stock as re; —— at the close of the transfer oe on 


be 
oe will be reopened at a o'clock A. 


Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of COMMON 
Stock who file oe SS therefor at this office. 
H. ARDINER, ‘Assistant Treasurer. 
jt —— Street, New York City. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOVIS RAIL- 
ROAD CO. 

Coupons due May 1, 1906, from Consolidated Mortgage 
five per cent. bonds of this company will be paid on and 
after that date upon presentation at the office of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, New York. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY. 


Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes. Coupons from 
these notes, by their terms payable on May 1, 1906, at the office of 
its Treasurer in the City of New York, or, at the holder’s option, at 
the office of its Treasurer in the City of Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street, or in 
Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, Sears Building. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York, April 25th, 1906. 
The monthly dividend of one per cent.; ; also an extra 
dividend of one per cent. on the Common stock of this 
company have this day been declared, payable way 19th 
next to all common stockholders of record at 8 P. M. on 
Tuesday, May 15th, 1 
Common Stock Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M. 
May 15th, and reopen May ne at 10 
ENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


M. on June 














T=? BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN COTTON 
IL COMPANY has this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
eeta of Three Per Cent. upon the Preferred Stock of the Com- 
y, payable June 1, 1906, at the Banking House of Winslow, 
ier & Company, 59 Cedar Street, New York City. 
The Preferred Stock Transfer Books of the Company will be 
closed on May 16, yg 3 P. M., and will remain closed until 


June 2, 1906, at 1 
JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 
Dated May 1, 1906. 


CASEIN COMPANY or AMERICA 
Yor 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 24. 

A quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent. (2 per 1-9 ) will be paid 
on the Preferred Stock of this Company, May 10th, ce to Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business April 30th, 1906. Checks 
will be mailed from the office of the company. Transfer books 
will close at 3 P. M., dort oe and reopen at 10 A. M., = bg 
1906. MAURICE BARNETT, Sec: 








THE APERIC AN ZECHBANGE 
ATIONAL BAN 
128 yaad Le, New York, April 20th, 1906. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of bank, 
held fo-day, a comt-enoual dividend of FIVE (5%) PER 
CENT., the capital stock was declared, payable May 
1st, Ist, Pigeimo, to stockholders of record at close of business 


EDWARD SURNS, Cashier. 
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THE NASSAU BANK. 
New York, April 25. 1906. 
NSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. A semi-annual! dividend of 
FOUR (4) OPER CENT. was this day declared, out of the earnings 
of the last six months, payable free of tax. on and after May 1, 1906. 
To Stockholders of record April 30, 1906. 


WM. H. ROGERS, Cashier. 





The Board of Directors of LORD & TAYLOR have this 
day declared a regular Quarterly Dividend of One and 
Three-quarters per cent. (1%%) on the Common Stock 
of this Corporation, payable May 1, 1906. The Transfer 
Books will be closed from April 26th to May ist, both 
inclusive. 

E. H. TITUS, Treasurer. 

April 20th, 1906. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY. 
The coupons of the debenture bonds of this Company, 
due May Ist, 1906, will be paid on and after that date at the 
National Park Bank, New York. 


JAMES R. PLUM, 
Treasurer. 











FINANCIAL 
Security Convenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
BOXES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 











Booty, Melellan & Co. 


BANKERS 


FIFTY-SEVEN BROADWAY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Cable address ‘‘ Goskite.” 








BRANCH OFFICES : 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


JULY INVESTMENTS. 











J. Q W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St. New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travel- 
ers, Payable in Any Part of the 
World. Draw Bills of Exchange 
and make Telegraphic Transfers 
of Money on Europe and Cali- 
fornia. 

BUY AND SELL 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 














INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bills of Exchange 

Cable Transfers 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
International Cheques 

Collections 

Certificates of Deposits 


BROWN BROTHERS @ CO. 
59 Wall Street, New York 























FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 














THE INDEPENDENT 





A New Basis of Organization 


The COPETE CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
COMPANY starts with all its stock Treasury 
—_ and no stock is to be issued except for 
cash. 

The importance of this to the investor is ap- 
parent at once. Most mining companies issue a 
large part of their stock to their promoters, or 
for property at an extravagant cash valuation. 
This stock so issued shares in the payment of 
dividends on equal terms with the stock sold for 
cash, The man who pays cash for the stock 
divides the earnings of the property with the man 
who. bought his stock some other 

In the COPETE CONSOLIDATED the men 
who pay cash for their stock have all the profit, 
and there is no division except among the cash 
stockholders. 

The COPETE ope! is one of -the Seam 
most famous and best endorsed 
in the world. The COPETE CONSOL DATED 
COPPER COMPANY has a very low capitaliza- 
tion and is most carefully and conservatively 
managed. Its stock is believed by many shrewd 
and successful investors to be the best investment 
on the market today. 


Full particulars will be given and prices 
quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York. 


1530 %=YEAR 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


Development and Cultivation of Virgin 
Mississippi River Delta land. Resembles 
Nile Delta in richness, but has advantage 
of ample rainfall and avoids irrigating 
expenses. . 








Write for information about 


The 8% SHARES of the 
ATLAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


No. 5 N. 7th St., Room 805 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 


AFTER 30 YEARS 


Send for our New M 

Our ——— stem has a out of This an ex- 
perience. rst mortgages upon homes in Eastern 
Kansas wile 4 you six per cent. and there is no better 
security on . Responsible agents wanted. 

Write today for the New Message. 


PERKINS &* COMPANY, - 














Lawrence, Kansas 





1875 


Ts* MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—OF— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debcatares aad First Mortgage 
Loaas upon Real Estate 


INSURANCE 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 











January Ist, 1906 


ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, - ° 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), 


$27,308,304.60 
24, 650,522.00 
$2, 643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @SON, Gen. Agents 


How the Robin 
Escaped Being a Rabbit 


“If I hadn’t a red breast I might have 
had long ears,” said the robin. Might- 
haves make a world of difference. Many 
a man finds that out when life-insuring 
time is over for him. There is no ‘‘ Now” 
that ever comes again. 

The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 











THE INDEPENDENT 





OF NEW YORK 


AS an established recerd for progressive. 
ness, liberality and clearness of its 
policy contracts. It was the first company 
te introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 
INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 

Paid-up Values 

Extended Insurance 
Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office 


1850 THE 1906 
United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = = = President 
FINANCE COMMITTERB: 
JAMES R. PLUM, - - Leather 
OLARENOE H. KELSEY, - Prost. Title Guarantes & Trust Os. 
WM. H. PORTER, - - - «= Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 








Good men, whether ouperienees ts ed life ieee. 

thie Company for « limited territory if d 

and secure for themselves, in addition aun 

year’s commission, a ren: 

an income for the future. prniey bie Come Com- 

pany at its 
Home Office: 277 niente, New Yerk City 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





All forms of Life and 
CASH distributions 
Every policy has en 
insurance values a Se which the. insured is 
husetts Stata’ 
Dhleta, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 














‘National Life Insurance. Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


Established in 1850. Operating in 44 States. 
Joszrn A. De Boss, President. 
James T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
James B. EsTzx, 2d Vice-Prest. 
Osman D. OLaRK, Secretary. , 
H. M. OuTizs, Treasurer. 
A. B. Busser, Med. Director. 
CO. E. Moutton, Actuary. 
F. A. HowLanp, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1906, and gained during 
the past decade : 


Assets - - $34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 
Surplus - 3,821,752.51 Gain, 165% 
Insurance - 145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term, 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 











SECURED OR 
seme RETURN ED. 
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FIDELITY OND GASUALIY C0. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
I 8 7 6 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary I 9 O 6 








FIDELITY 

Pie Ae This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
LIABILITY LINES of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and 
ACCIDENT prudently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual 
pr income from premiums is about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars. 
HEALTH Its business is protected by assets of about SEVEN AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS, 
STEAM BOILER including an unearned premium reserve of nearly THREE MILLIONS of dollars, 
and a special-reserve against contingent claims of nearly ONE AND ONE-HALF 
ELEVATOR MILLIONS. It has paid nearly TWENTY-TWO MILLIONS to its policy holders 
PLATE GLASS FOR LOSSES Its constant effort is to give to its clients not only INSURANCE 
aaa ndemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


§ 
FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURE 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, $3,908,082.84 


DIRECTORS: 


DUMONT CLARKE, A.B. HULL WM. J. MATHESON, OHN L. RIKE 
WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, W. G. LOW HENRY E.PIERREPONT, GEO. F. SEWA 
J.G.McCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN, 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York. 


Agents in all considerable towns. 
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German American 


Insurance Company 
—ta—, New York 


CAPITAL 


Mutual Life Insurance| *1500,.000 


NET SURPLUS 


Company 6.442674 
OF BOSTON 14.052.520 


Assets Dec. 31, 1905, $36,974,906.44 Established 1808 
Liabilities, . . 33,018,270.86 
Surplus, a $3,956,635.58 


STEPHEN H. RHODES S ire as - S ire 




















President 





ROLAND O. LAMB 
Vice-President 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building | Atlag Assurance Companp, Ztd, 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent wal Street, New Pork 








THE INDEPENDENT 
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Accumulations 
Surgeons’ Fees 


70,000 Policies in Force. 
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© Cy ee wae — 

Disability Insurance Pays 
BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 

Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Fixed.Optional Indemnities 
Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 
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PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
290-292 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING: 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, Presiden’ 
CORNELIUS ELDER, Vice Pres’t 
HEO. P, JOHNSON, 94 Vice-Pres’t 
INGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


@. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 





THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss or 
Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. ALLEN, ae 

J. B. PIERCE. Secreta: 

L. F. MIDDL EBROOK, ‘Assistant Secretary. 


me LIVERPOOL: 
wo LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 46 WILLIAM STREET. 


PATENTS 2k” 


Wolte for Laventere Hand Book 
SHEPHERD 4 PARKER, 93 F St., Washington, D. G, 











